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THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 


Love that by breath can be shaken, 
Love that can shake with a breath! 
Love that is lighter than laughter, 
Love that is stronger than death! 
Which of the winds of the morning, 
Which of the waves of the sea, 
Deep in Plutonian bowers, 
Wove thee of flame and of flowers, 
Gave thee a world as thy fee? 


Which of the eagle’s brood, flying, 
Which of the creatures that run, 
Saw thee, encrowned and gigantic, 
Step from the doors of the sun; 
Pass through the portals of evening, 
Leap from the mansions of light, 
Fall from the cloudy dominions, 
Cleaving with purple-tipped pinions, 
Star-spangled spaces of night? 


Now there is fear in the palace: 
Torches ensanguine the gloom, 
Spearmen are swift on the stairways. 
Faces are ashen with doom. 
Sin hatn caught hold of the sceptre, 
Shame hath invaded the throne— 
Lo, they are seeking to slay thee! 
See, there is blood to dismay thee!— 
Flower from the seed thou hast sown. 


Now there is joy in the cottage: 
Rushes are strewn on the floor, 
Lilies are white at the window, 
Roses are red by the door, 
Garlanded maidens are singing, 
Each with a harp at her breast— 
See! What is that they are shed- 
ding? 
Lo, it is wine for a wedding, 
Strange and inscrutable Guest! 
E. A. M. 
The Academy. 


A TIPPERARY FOLK-SONG. 


“What brought you into my room, 
To my room, to my room? 
What brought you into my room?” 
Says the Mistress unto Dan. 
“I came here to court your daughter, 
ma’am, 
Sure, I thought it no great harum, 
ma’am.” 
“O Dan, my dear, you're welcome here!” 
“I thank you, ma’am,” says Dan. 


The Spirit of Love, Ete. 


“How came you to know my daughter, 

My daughter, my daughter? 

How came you to know my daughter?” 
Says the Mistress unto Dan. 

“Going to the well for water, ma’am, 

To raise the can I taught her, ma’am.” 

“O Dan, my dear, you're welcome here!” 
“] thank you, ma’am,” says Dan. 


This couple they got married, 
Got married, got married, 
This couple they got married, 
Miss Eleezabeth and Dan; 
And she lived with her father and 
Her mother and her charmer! 
And they went for ever after by 
The name of “Thank you, ma’am.” 


[This folk-song is sung to a simple 
air which emphasizes the division into 
lines as here printed, with a peculiarly 
quaint effect in the last stanza. I 
have heard neither words nor air out- 
side Co. Tipperary.] 

Thomas MacDonagh. 

The Nation. 


WHEN SPRING COMES. 


When spring comes and the long, un- 
wonted snows 

Fade from the shrouded parks, and lit- 
tle green 

Adventurous points show where the 
crocus grows 

And soon the dazzling phalanx will be 
seen— 


Then, in your favorite “flower-walk” 
my dear, 

Will troops of happy, living children 
play; 

But I the shouts, the laughter shall not 
hear, 

For I, dear heart, I shall not pass that 
way. 


Was it not there that bounding at my 
side, 

Last year in glorious sympathy with 
spring, 

You the first crocus suddenly espied 

With musical sweet cries of welcoming? 


In less frequented spots observed of 
none, 
My steps will stray, bereaved, forlorn, 
alone. 
Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 
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THE DECAY OF FIXED IDEALS.’ 


At one time men worked for the 
glory of God—in the name of Christ; 
for what are they working to-day? 
What is the goal of this unceasing 
movement, this feverish activity, this 
reckless competition? No one knows. 
We only know that it is not the glory of 
God, nor the glory of what is God-like 
in man. 

With this bitter complaint, one of 
the youngest and most brilliant of 
German thinkers appeals to our busy 
civilization—ever engaged in the 
process of “speeding-up.” He feels that 
we are restless of soul and devoid of 
satisfying purpose in the midst of all 
our astonishing material improvements. 

Our motto is, “We do not know 
where we are going, but let us go there 
quickly.” Will mankind be happy 
when everything that is now done ata 
certain rate comes to be done twice as 
fast? Is it so very important, after 
all, that a tired and sceptical man in 
London should be conveyed at one 
hundred miles per hour to New York 
in order to be equally tired and scep- 
tical there? 

A section of the British public, ac- 
customed to regard Germany as the 
peculiar stronghold of materialism, has 
not yet realized that a powerful reac- 
tion has set in in that country and is 
rapidly making materialism old-fash- 
‘foned. 

Among the leaders of this new move- 
ment, Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, the 
author of the above quotation, occu- 
Pies a unique position. Born in Berlin 
*Jugendilehre. By Friedrich W, Focssten, of 


Zirich. G. Reimer, Berlin. 1 


Schule u. Charakter. By the same. Schult- 
hess, Ziirich. 1907. 


Christentum u. = By the same. 


Schulthess, Ziirich 

Sexualethik u. Sexual a k. 
same. J. Kiésel, a ey 
a — By the ng @. Reimer, 
Berlin. 1909. 

Autoritit u. Freiheit. By the same. J. Késel, 
Kempten, 1910. 


By the 


“in 1869, he is a son of Professor W. 


Foerster, the well-known astronomer. 
He was brought up quite without reli- 
gious influences. On completing his 
university course, he felt that his edu- 
cation had been too abstract, too aca- 
demic, and that he was out of touch 
with real life; hence he threw himself 
with true German thoroughness into 
the study of social questions at first 
hand, not only on the Continent, but 
in England and America. His sym- 
pathies became strongly socialistic, and 
he even suffered imprisonment for the 
cause. But with experience and 
thought, he came to the conclusion that 
the socialistic movement was deficient 
in moral and spiritual insight. He per- 
ceived that truly to uplift the people, 
something more than a rearrangement 
of material conditions is needed, some- 
thing more, too, than the rather vague 
humanitarianism of the Socialist. A 
closer acquaintance with human nature 
soon opened Foerster’s eyes to the fact 
that no Utopia, however skilfully or- 
ganized, could save the human race, 
without much inward development on 
the part of each individual. He real- 
ized the supreme importance of char- 
acter. Turning his attention, now, 
more to the individual, Foerster took 
up the study of education and ethical 
subjects (more especially of moral edu- 
cation), taught himself, visited schools 
in many countries and attached him- 
self to the International Union of Eth- 
ical Societies. But the more he occu- 
pied himself with the problem of char- 
acter-building, the more he was driven 
to believe that it could not be solved 
without the aid of something more than 
a secular view of life. As he has him- 
self expressed it: 


In a man’s struggle against himself 
for moral development, the higher the 
aims he sets before him are, the more 
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impossible does victory become, if he 
has only ethical imperatives to rely 
upon. Morality thus cries for religion 
out of the depths of its own necessity. 

During the last few years, Foerster 
has come to take up a very orthodox 
Christian position. His writings are 
peculiarly interesting, because they re- 
veal the gradual process by which a 
man, educated, living and working in a 
non-religious environment, has been 
led, entirely by his own observation 
and studies, to rediscover the truths of 
Christianity. Very few books of a 
philosophical nature have ever been 
30 =6successful as Dr. _ Foerster’s. 
Jugendichre (published in 1905) is now in 
the thirty-seventh edition and has been 
translated into Nearly every European 
fanguage. It deals with moral educa- 
tion and contains much matter of a 
philosophical nature in addition to its 
directly pedagogical side. His Serual- 
ethik has been received with enthusi- 
asm by all who believe in Christian 
wmarriage ideals; it presents a brilliant 
defence of Christian morality from the 
point of view of the psychologist and 
sociologist. 

His last (1910) and perhaps most 
brilliant book is called Autoritét und 
Freiheit. I find it difficult to say what 
this book is about, because there is 
hardly anything that it is not about: 
the problems of Authority and Free- 
dom are religious, moral, political, psy- 
¢<hological and educational at one and 
the same time. A very original and 
fundamentally important section is 
that in which it is shown that so-called 
’ freedom of thought is limiting and re- 
“actionary. Here, Foerster captures 
éutright the ‘heaviest artillery of the 
“moderhs” and uses it to destroy their 
wn fortress. Ten thousand copies of 
this work were sold within eight days 


of publication. 

Yeerster now. lectures on various 
philosophical subjects at the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich. 


With quiet, forceful 
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earnestness and an irresistible logical 
development of his subject, he fasci- 
nates crowded classes of men and 
women students by the illuminating 
manner in-which he explains the funda- 
mental problems of life. Old truths, 
grown monotonous by repetition, regain 
vitality in the unexpected new light 
which he throws upon them. Except 
to add that he combines German schol- 
arship and comprehensiveness with 
something like English directness and 
common-sense, space forbids my saying 
anything more about the man. I 
must pass to his work. 

A great motive power in Foerster’s 
development has been his discontent 
with modern life. In all his books he 
severely criticizes the civilization of 
to-day. The last few generations have 
seen an immense, an altogether unpar- 
alleled, increase in the demands made 
upon the nervous resources of the indi- 
vidual. Consider the innumerable 
books and papers he reads, the theatres 
and lectures he goes to, the conversa- 
tions he holds, the rapid and frequent 
journeys he takes, the ever-growing 
hosts of sights and sounds that beset 
him, the amount of semi-digested mat- 
ter his mind is stuffed with from child- 
hood upwards and the increasing pace 
and complexity of his whole life. 
Have we double the nervous strength 
of our ancestors to compensate for all 
these new demands? As C. F. G. Mas. 
terman says in the Condition of Eng- 
land: 

Modern civilization in its most highly 
organized forms has elaborated a sys- 
tem to which the delicate fibre of mind 
and body is unable to respond. 

One natural result of this state of 
affairs is a spread of nervous diseases 
and a general decrease in robustness of 
mind and body. We become the vic- 
tims of our own ingenuity when we 
neglect moral and spiritual forces. 

This is made particularly clear by 
the fact that the most highly civilized 









nations (that is in the materialistic 
sense of the word) are all in process 
of extinction and are only kept going 
at all by the children from the poorest 
classes. Mr. Whetham has shown that 
among the cultured classes of this 
country the birthrate is not nearly high 
enough to keep their numbers even con- 
stant—Catholics forming, however, an 
exception. 

Foerster especially directs our atten- 
tion to the effect of modern life upon 
the moral and spiritual man. We see 
to-day a general dependence of the in- 
dividual upon environment. The mod- 
ern man is so continually marched 
along by a routine of outward cares 
and amusements that he has literally 
neither time nor strength to ask him- 
self where he is going; nor, indeed, for 
concentration on any sort of inward 
life. We are reminded of Carlyle’s 
saying with regard to the “progress” of 
his own day: 


If we examine well, it is the march- 
ing of that gouty patient, whom his 
doctors had clapt on a metal floor, ar- 
tificially heated to the searing point, so 
that he was obliged to march, and did 
march with a vengeance—nowhither. 


To change the simile, the ordinary 
worker of to-day—intellectual or man- 
ual—feels himself to be merely a cog 
in an immense and complicated ma- 
chine which runs blindly on. The di- 
vision of almost every kind of work 
into a large number of highly special- 
ized activities has played a great part 
in this degradation of life to a me- 
chanical level; the individual specialist 
has to occupy himself so entirely with 
some tiny branch of a subject that he 
is apt to lose all sense of his work hav- 
ing any connection with life as a 
whole. He is only too apt to become 
one-sided and de-humanized. This 
tendency, due in the first place to the 
narrowness of the actual field of work, 
is enormously accentuated by the ab- 
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sence from society of any universally 
accepted view of life, capable of provid- 
ing a central meeting-ground for every- 
body. Each man is now able to sink 
into a narrow rut of his own in reli- 
gion as well as in daily work. Al 
work, even obscure drudgery, might be- 
come a different thing if it were done 
with the consciousness that it formed 
part of a great whole, had a purpose 
beyond the needs of the day. ; 

But, says Foerster, let us not make 
the mistake of regarding these evils as 
inevitable. We have fallen into this 
way of life through errors that can 
be remedied. The improvements that 
have been made of recent years in the 
domain of technical science have 
placed the resources ef the earth at 
the disposal of man, but this has come 
too soon; we have become possessed of 
vast material wealth before having 
reached a stage of moral development 
sufficiently advanced to enable us to 
make a proper use of it. During the 
last few centuries, moral progress has 
not kept pace with material prog- 
ress. Just as a child would at first 
make a disastrous use of its opportuni- 
ties if placed in charge of a confec- 
tioner’s shop, so the civilized nations 
of to-day have found themselves sud- 
denly in possession of tempting mate- 
rial resources with which they are rap- 
idly reducing themselves to a state of 
satiety. 

They do not control the wealth that . 
they are in charge of—it controls them. 
Organization of the outward and ma- 
terial things of life has been brought 
to a high pitch of perfection, and what 
is now necessary is an equally effective 
organization of all the mental, moral . 
and spiritual resources that can possi- 
bly be placed at the service of man— 
if the human spirit is not to be crushed 
and overwhelmed by outward interests 
and distractions. The citadel of the 
inner man must be garrisoned. As 
Foerster puts it, we must see that we 
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are governed from the centre and not 
from the periphery. If the nineteenth 
century was the century of technolog- 
ical progress, the twentieth must be the 
«entury of psychological progress and 
the supreme task now lying before hu- 
manity is the subordination of the 
whole fabric of civilization, in all its 
complexity, to the service of man’s soul. 

This brings us to the problems of 
morality and religion. How can a pur- 
poseful and inspired civilization, such 
as we have conceived of, be in any 
way realized without a dominating 
view of life (“Weltanschauung”) with 
its ethical standards, to serve as central 
unifying principle? Speaking of Chris- 
tianity, Foerster says: 

It simplifies all the involved problems 
of life by referring them back to a 
deep fundamental truth—the re-birth 
of the human spirit. It calls men back 
from all that is transitory and super- 
ficial to the central question which 
means life or death in all things. It 
leads from the periphery to the centre and 
educates mankind to see everything and 
work at everything from the vantage- 
ground of a great central position. To 
find and maintain this central position 
is the whole salvation of man—and all 
social work is without foundation if it 
be not inspired and directed from 
thence. 

The great difficulty to-day is that the 
Christian view of life no longer really 
directs civilization—it is only accepted, 
even in theory, by a section of the 
community. The spiritual forces of 
to-day are paralyzed by hopeless divi- 
sion, and this division is not only in 
the community, it exists also in the 
mind of the individual and prevents 
him from being really whole-hearted in 
his religion (of whatever kind it is). 

A craving for unity is more than a 
philosophical fad, it is one of the 
fundamental necessities of the ordi- 
nary, healthy human mind. 

Professor Edward Caird‘ says: 


“The Social Philosophy and Religion of 
Comte.” 1893 edition, p. 152. 


All moral and spiritual life de- 
pends upon the harmony of the indi- 
vidual with himself and with the world. 
A divided life is a life of weakness and 
misery. 


Again, speaking of the loss of a uni- 
fying view of life, he says: 


It has made knowledge a thing for 
specialists who have lost the sense of 
totality, the sense of the value of their 
particular studies in relation to the 
whole; it has made action feeble and 
wayward by depriving men of the con- 
viction that there is any great central 
aim to be achieved by it. 


Professor Caird goes on to say ex- 
actly what Foerster also very strongly 
insists upon, that in the absence of 
a uniting creed men are bound to end 
by becoming absolute individualists— 
“and mere individualism is nothing but 
anarchy.” At present, as Nietzsche 
saw, society is held together in spite 
of all its denial of faith, by the author- 
ity of the Christian moral and reli- 
gious tradition. The Western civili- 
zation of to-day might very well be 
compared to a_ steam-engine from 
which the steam has been largely cut 
off, but which still continues to run by 
reason of a heavy fly-wheel with which 
it is provided—the majority of people 
having ceased to recognize Christian- 
ity, are still being driven forward by 
its momentum. 

There are those who see in the in- 
creasing humanitarianism and _ toler- 
ance of our time, a growth in religious 
spirit which they would set against 
the decline of dogmatic belief. With 
regard to the increased tolerance, is not 
this chiefly the result of indifference? 
I am inclined to agree with Father 
Dolling that, “Religion has, so to 
speak, gone to pieces. There is no op- 
position. We do not care enough to 
oppose.” There is only one test for 
tolerance—are people tolerant about 
the things that they think matter? Is 
tolerance shown to-day in money-mak- 
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ing? In the Middle Ages, society 
would not tolerate people who did not 
believe dogmas; to-day, society will not 
tolerate people who have not made 
money. ‘Then it was creeds that were 
considered important, now it is money 
that is considered important. The real 
truth is, that the materialistic and in- 
tellectuulistic civilization of to-day has 
evolved a type of man who is psycho- 
logically incapable of profound reli- 
gious faith, the whole course of his 
education and trend of his interest is 
such as to leave his emotional and spir- 
itual nature undeveloped. Religion is 
a thing so remote from his life that 
he has no motive for intolerance. 
Again, the humanitarianism that is 
such a distinctive feature of our age 
is, in Foerster’s opinion, derived ulti- 
mately chiefly from the very sources 
that its disciples often repudiate. The 
modern humanitarian says, in effect, 
“Never mind the definite beliefs of 
Christianity, they are antiquated, let 
us, however, keep its spirit of brother- 
hood.” He does not stop to ques- 
tion how long brotherly love can 
retain its power isolated from that 
faith which has so long been its 
nursery. 

There is also quite another side to 
this topic—it is not desirable that any 
one virtue, however noble, should be 
exalted in itself; the social utility of any 
virtue depends upon its position in a 
right view of life as a whole. It is ex- 
tremely dangerous to apply any isolated 
virtue to the remedying of social evils, 
unaccompanied by other complemen- 
tary and corrective virtues. The hu- 
manitarian spirit alone, for example, is 
liable to deteriorate into mere “soft- 
ness,” countenancing anything rather 
than the infliction of suffering, and in 
this way may lead nations into the low- 
-est depths of decadence. It has been 
well said that virtues running wild 
are worse than vices. They must be 
subordinated to central and governing 
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principles it they are to be sane and 
useful. 

It is Foerster’s deep conviction that 
the whole of our modern civilization is 
in real danger of falling into a state of 
complete disintegration and futile an- 
archy, owing to its inability to settle 
on a central unifying purpose to give 
meaning and direction to all its sep- 
arate activities. We are in this re- 
spect in a much worse position than 
were the men of the Middle Ages. Hu- 
manity had then certain fixed ideals, 
and workers in every sphere of life had 
a goal and inspiration. Carlyle truly 
says: 

Action in those old days was easy, 
was voluntary, for the divine worth of 
human things lay acknowledged; . . . 
loyalty still hallowed obedience and 
made rule noble; there was still some- 
thing to be loyal to: [then of 
his own day] Heroic action is par- 
alyzed: for what worth now remains 
unquestionable? 


This last sentence certainly expresses 
the position of the majority of civilized 
mankind in the twentieth century. In 
connection with this saying of Car- 
lyle’s, let us consider for a moment the 
deplorable effect of this state of spir- 
itual uncertainty in the educational 
world. Those large sections of society 
that have more or less completely re- 
jected any definite religious basis for 
education and are now rejoicing in their 
freedom, seem to have forgotten the 
enormous moral value of a definite be- 
lief and ethic, capable of inspiring the 
educational activity of whole nations. 
They are incredibly blind to the fact 
that no boy or young man is likely to 
make great efforts to rise to any moral 
standard at all unless under the deep- 
est conviction of its validity. But the 
educational world of to-day is perme- 
ated by doubt. Very often the teach- 
ers themselves do not know where they 
stand—and when they do, they differ 
from the parents. What kind of an 
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effect is this going to have on the 
children? With the reduction of truth 
to a mere matter of personal opinion, 
it is bound, in thus becoming hypotheti- 
cal, to lose all educational value. As 
Foerster says: 


Nobody is going to sacrifice himself 
for hypotheses. 


What is going to take place among 
the tens of millions of civilized people 
who have given up following the lead 
of Christianity? Some go in one direc- 
tion, some in another. Society is 
splitting up into numbers of separate 
circles, each more or less morbid about 
its own isolated interests, an unhealthy 
state due to the absence of a central 
view of life to assign values and give 
sanity and perspective. The very 
word health means whole—united. We 
see some people absorbed in a frantic 
and unbalanced devotion to sport; oth- 
ers can think of nothing but piling sov- 
ereign upon sovereign; numbers culti- 
vate “art for art’s sake,” an art di- 
vorced from wisdom and strength; 
bands of monomaniacs are absorbed 
solely in the cult of the erotic; other 
fanatics are those who have some spe- 
cial recipe which alone can save so- 
ciety, Socialism, Vegetarianism, Chris- 
tian Science, or whatever it may be; 
and then there are the hosts of intellec- 
tualists, also extremists, men who have 
simply fallen victims to their own one- 
sided development. Modern civiliza- 
tion is, in the absolutely literal sense of 
the phrase, “going to pieces.” As so- 
ciety feels less and less restrained by 
the Christian tradition, what will come 
out of this extraordinary chaos, what 
new manners and customs will be de- 
veloped? Already, in Germany and 
Austria, well-known men, prominent in 
the academic world, are agitating for 
the re-introduction of polygamy; highly 
educated and refined women all over 
Europe are advocating the “right to 
motherhood” of the unmarried woman; 
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the Swedish authoress, Ellen Key, a 
lady of undoubted ability and purity of 
intention, in works which have had a 
very large circulation on the Continent 
and have been translated into English, 
earnestly argues for “free-marriage,” 
husband and wife to be at liberty to 
re-marry at will or even to contract an- 
other secular relationship without sep- 
aration! That so many of these so- 
called sexual reformers should base 
their suggestions on purely humanita- 
rian grounds is a striking illustration 
of the danger of “virtues let loose” to 
which I have just referred. In Foer- 
ster’s book dealing with the sex ques- 
tion, he goes to the real roots of the 
difficulties which here confront human- 
ity. His position is, in brief, that the 
absence from such a large section of 
modern society, of any really definite 
authoritative basis for morality, is 
making its effects felt first in this 
sphere of life, because here at all times 
is the need for control the greatest. On 
page 16 we read as follows: 


It is precisely in this sphere of life 
that the principle of intellectual indi- 
vidualism, which has been described 
even by the free-thinker Comte, as the 
“disease of Western civilization,” will 
be, perhaps, most rapidly and impres- 
sively reduced to an absurdity. Here 
we are brought face to face with the 
fact that even pure and earnest people, 
when guided entirely by their own 
thought (never free from disturbing 
personal influences) and their own 
necessarily incomplete experience, fall 
victims to incredibly foolish, impracti- 
cable, shortsighted and materialistic no- 
tions. As this sort of thing increases, 
we shall be driven, at last, to a thor 
ough “critique of individual reason.” 


From this extract it will be readily 
understood how it is that this work of 
Foerster’s, though called Serualethik, re- 
solves itself to a large extent into a 
criticism of the fundamental ideas 
upon which the non-religious society of 
to-day rests. Foerster considers the 
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sex question in its relationship to the 
whole of life and to the question of 
morality in general. He sees that it 
cannot be looked at as a thing apart. 
It is more closely related than almost 
any other question to the ultimate pur- 
pose of life as a whole. Much of this 
book might have been written as a 
commentary on the following state- 
ment of Professor Edward Caird’s: 


For, as the real problem of our intel- 
lectual life is how to rise to a judg- 
ment that is more than private judg- 
ment, so the real problem of our prac- 
tical life is how to realize a liberty that 
is more than individual license. 


With regard to the intellectual prob- 
lem, Foerster vigorously attacks the 
chief idea of the educated classes of 
to-day, namely, the idea that it is in 
some way “progressive” for each indi- 
vidual to hold his merely individ- 
ual opinions, even about the most 
fundamental questions. This school 
of thought is oblivious of the fact that 
the very nature of systematic thought 
is to be universal. Unless it is univer- 
sal, it is of no use. Its function is to 
unite, to lead people upward and on- 
ward to the recognition of truth—in 
fact, to educate. Suppose, for example, 
that there are three savages disputing 
about what 4x4 is; one says it is 14, 
another, 17; and the third, 13. None 
of the three knows enough arithmetic 
to be able to prove whether he is right 
or not, and each maintains his opinion. 
But a white man comes along and dem- 
onstrates to them, by means of peb- 
bles, that 4x4 equals 16. All three 
now find themselves in agreement. 
Their individual opinions have been 
surrendered to a higher truth. They 
have progressed. To a certain extent 
this illustration from the arithmetical 
world is applicable in the moral world. 
There are definite moral truths, the 
discovery and general recognition of 
which has united and advanced human- 
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ity. The labors of the saints and phil- 
osophers have not been less profitable 
than those of scientists or engineers. 
To go back at this time of day to a 
chaos of individual opinion is pure 
retrogression. We might as well de- 
cide to do without mathematics or to 
make wheels illegal. The only possible 
logical result of mere individualism in 
opinions, untempered by respect for 
tradition, is that each generation should 
start anew with all the problems of 
life, and make. over again all the mis- 
takes of the past. As Professor Caird 
says, we must “rise to a judgment that 
is more than private judgment.” 

Closely connected with the second 
portion of Professor Caird’s statement, 
above referred to, is Foerster’s criti- 
cism of the modern idea of freedom. 
In the history of the British Isles, the 
desire for freedom has always been ac- 
companied by a tacit understanding 
that such freedom was subject to the 
general authority of the Christian 
ethic, as the accepted standard of 
right and wrong. Strictly speaking, 
there never has been any demand for 
freedom in this country. The English 
people, and even more the Irish peo- 
ple, have for centuries been so accus- 
tomed to a definite standard of right 
and wrong that it has never occurred 
to them to ask for ethical freedom. 

But we are now drifting with tre- 
mendous rapidity into a most danger- 
ous position—or absence of position. 
The majority of those who now cry for 
freedom have little or no respect for 
Christian tradition, and many of them 
occupy no definite ethical or religious 
position at all. 

Their demand is something quite 
vague. There is much talk of “self- 
development” and of the “casting off 
of forms and dogmas” in the literature 
of this school of thought, as though 
all a person has to do in order to “de- 
velop,” is simply to throw off all re- 
straint of custom and other authority 
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and leap at a bound into “freedom.” 
It does not appear to be realized that 
freedom alone is no goal at all, it is 
simply the negation of restraint, and 
like all other negatives has, in itself, 
no meaning, no content. A demand 
for unlimited freedom lapses into utter 
vagueness. 

There can be no doubt that the new 
generation has to a large extent lost 
sight of the fact that freedom, in the 
true sense of the word—that is free. 
dom of the soul—is only possible 
through obedience, and this explains 
the large following obtained by the 
apostles of spurious freedom. As 
Foerster says: 


Willing obedience to all that holds 
humanity together is always an indica- 
tion that a man is fit for the highest 
freedom—he does not seek freedom in 
outward things but in inward, he 
wishes to be free by rising above the 
narrow limitations of his merely per- 
sonal desires, needs and experiences: 
the real problem of freedom is “How 
shall I be free from myself?” 


The fundamental mistake made by 
the modern agitators for freedom, is 
to regard all forms as tyrannical, all 
obedience as slavery. If they were 
logical, they would see that even ordi- 
nary every-day honesty involves obe- 
dience and _ self-surrender. A man 
who speaks the truth is very far from 
being free—except in the higher sense 
—he is obviously bound at every mo- 
ment to recognize and obey a rigid and 
entirely external authority (namely the 
facts of the matter to which he is re- 
ferring). The crowds of people who 
to-day attack all objective ethical 
standards as being cramping to the in- 
dividual and who advocate the freedom 
of a purely personal ethic, are, unwit- 
tingly, undermining the foundations 
even of common honesty. It would 
be only a trifling step further to say: 
“Why should I be confined and 
limited by the truth, why shouldn't 
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I be free and say what I like?” 

A moment’s reflection will show that 
there can be no consistent and reliable 
action without limitation of individual 
freedom. To cry out for freedom is 
pure folly unless that freedom is to be 
defined and limited by reference to a 
definite ethical standard. The whole 
trouble to-day is that we are losing 
sight of our standards. 

It may be of interest to regard this 
question for a moment from a psycho- 
logical point of view. To give ad- 
herence to a definite standard of right 
and wrong that is felt to have the sanc- 
tion of an authority higher than per- 
sonal opinion, brings with it a freedom 
of mind and a perfect sense of rest and 
confidence which has a_ health-giving 
effect upon soul and body, the opposite 
of that produced by the worry and per- 
petual self-examination which goes on 
in the mind of the individual who is en- 
tirely his own guide. Professor Wil- 
liam James has drawn a very forcible 
picture of the wretched condition of 
the man who has no fixed habits, whose 
meals are not taken at regular times, 
who begins to work when he likes and 
leaves off when he likes, and so on, for 
whom every little act of daily life is an 
act of deliberate decision. His nerv- 
ous system becomes quite unsettled by 
the multitude of petty decisions thrown 
upon it. His powers of work are seri- 
ously diminished. His physical health 
suffers. Such are the effects of com- 
plete individual freedom in daily life. 
Can anyone suppose that in the larger 
world of morality, the effect of sub- 
stituting individual freedom for an au- 
thoritative ethic would be less disas- 
trous? 

One of the chief cares of a nerve 
doctor is to make his patient’s life reg- 
ular; the latter is given no personal 
freedom of decision whatever, but 
must do exactly what the doctor says. 
This freedom from decision is well 
known to exercise a soothing and 
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steadying effect on the patient’s nerves. 
Moreover, having to get up at a fixed 
time, eat at a fixed time, etc., provides 
a wholesome daily exercise for the 
weakened will power and is a strong 
suggestive influence. Now a definite 
religion, with its standard of right and 
wrong is, in a spiritual sense, the doc- 
tor of the whole community and never 
was it more needed than to-day. Dr. 
Saleeby, certainly no reactionary, says 
in his book, Worry, that a decrease in 
dogmatic belief has been followed by 
an increase in worry, and uses the 
words: 


— Worry is a mental fact and 
is to be dealt with by dogmas 
rather than drugs. 


Again, in another place he writes: 


Many lives are blighted by doubt or 
sorrow or fear for which, five hundred 
years ago, the Church would have pro- 
vided a remedy. 


It is worth while here to remember 
Mr. Whetham’s important statement, 
that among the educated people of Eng- 
land, Catholics alone show a_ high 
enough birth-rate to secure survival. 

I have heard Foerster say more than 
once that in his opinion, the nerve doc- 
tor will play no inconsiderable part in 
re-establishing religion as an authori- 
tative force. It is being realized on 
every side that it is essential to employ 
the powers of the soul to overcome 
physical and nervous weakness, but at 
the same time it is seen that under the 
influence of a materialistic school of 
thought the soul cannot be expected to 
possess much self-confidence. Some 
view of life seems to be required lend- 
ing independence to the inward man. 

It must be remembered that there 
are in every nation a very large per- 
centage of slightly psycho-pathic peo- 
ple, and that for all such people defi- 
nite ethical standards are absolutely es- 
sential. They are hardly less essential 
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even for perfectly healthy people, 
many of whom are very well capable of 
becoming morbid under trying nervous 
conditions. Imagine, for example, 
what the effect would be on people 
ef a sensitive and emotional nature, 
slightly inclined to instability as such 
natures often are, were the influence 
of the monogamous marriage as the 
definite, recognized moral standard in 
sex relationships, to be removed from 
their lives. Millions of men and 
women of “this type are to-day being 
steadied and saved from their own 
lower natures by the moral authority 
of the marriage tie. It is utterly un- 
psychological to ignore the importance 
of fixed forms. Their suggestive influ- 
ence is immense. I here take a pas- 
sage from the Serualethik, p. 50: 


On account of its social educational 
value, monogamy is necessary to the 
continued existence of any high form 
of civilization. The more we progress 
towards understanding the importance 
of moral and spiritual factors for social 
health and towards placing the educa- 
tional factor in the forefront of our so- 
cial reform, the more certain it is that 
the social development of the future 
will not weaken the marriage bond 
but strengthen it. It secures 
a man or woman against the merely 
impulsive consideration of a most mo- 
mentous step, it strengthens all the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage and deepens 
and purifies the sexual feelings them- 
selves by the profound earnestness 
with which it surrounds the whole rela- 
tionship. 


In view of the suggested reforms 
with regard to the Divorce Laws, this 
quotation possesses a special interest. 
Foerster regards the weakening of the 
bonds of marriage and the artificial re- 
striction of the family as two of the 
most serious dangers to which modern 
society is exposed. They are, in es- 
sence, merely different phases of the 
same thing—the desire of the modern 
man to control his own life—individual- 
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ism in ethics again. They are also 
closely related in the sense that the sec- 
ond is to a very large extent the cause 
of the first. (This was made abund- 
antly clear through the evidence given 
before the recent Divorce Commis- 
sion.) 

I cannot do better than close this ar- 
ticle by making a further reference to 
the positive side of Foerster’s teaching. 
He believes that when the attention of 


humanity is once thoroughly directed 
The Dublin Review. e 
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towards the problem of character we 
shall then be led back, as he was him- 
self, to the fundamental truths of re- 
ligion. In his own words: 

True insight into our spiritual nature 
cannot be obtained by the methods of 
science and the study of the outer 
world, but only by self-knowledge and 
self-perfection. 


If the twentieth century makes the 
education of personal character its first 
aim, then all will be well. 

Meyrick Booth. 





THE PROMISE OF LATIN AMERICA. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


But it is time to pass from the gen- 
eral to the particular treatment of our 
subject. It is well known that in 
the last two decades a great change 
for the better has taken place in the 
political and financial stability and the 
commercial prosperity of several of the 
leading Latin American States. It is 
a change which may possibly have a 
profound and permanent effect upon 
the future of Latin America; and we 
now propose to trace briefly what have 
been the causes and the character of 
this improved state of affairs, in the 
cases specially of Mexico, Argentina, 
Chile, Brazil and Peru. 

Mexico, the seat in colonial times of 
the Viceroyalty of New Spain, has al- 
ways held a position apart from the 
South American States, and it does so 
still. It differs from them now in its 
close proximity to the United States, 
with which its northern frontier 
marches from ocean to ocean, and in 
the intercourse which such proximity 
implies. One result of having a neigh- 
bor so powerful and expansive as the 
United States has been the loss to Mex- 
ico through the war of 1847 of the 
provinces of Texas, California and New 
Mexico, so that the modern State has 
been shorn of a considerable part of the 
territory once ruled by the Viceroys. 


Since the part taken by the American 
Government in bringing to an end the 
French occupation in 1867, the rela- 
tions between the two republics have 
gradually improved, and are now of 
the friendliest character. 

The position of Mexico in the world 
to-day is generally regarded as anh ex- 
ample of what may be achieved in 
Latin America by good government. 
The history of Mexico down to the year 
1876 in no wise differs from that of the 
most turbulent and revolutionary of 
the Spanish republics of the southern 
continent. It has been calculated that 
during that stormy and anarchical pe- 
riod the number of pronunciamientos ex- 
ceeded 300. Such a condition of things 
meant financial chaos and absolute ruin 
to the country’s credit and progress. 
Salvation came when at last, in 1884, 
the supreme authority in the State fell 
into the hands of General Porfirio Diaz, 
who has since retained it. As we devoted 
an article, in October last,’ to his life 
and work, we need now mention only 
the leading features of his career. 

Two great tasks confronted Diaz af- 
ter bringing about the pacification of 
the country—the re-organization of the 
finances, and the bettering of the 
means of communication. To both he 
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devoted all his energies. In 1886 aw  Bace predominant, but the resident 
arrangement was made wis tos ricans” are mainly men of busi- 
eign creditors of the State; if 1898/Tor ness, not settlers. The British colony 
the first time, the income exceeded the is small, but the British share of the 
out-goings. Since 1895 there has been’ trade comes next to that of the United 
each year a budget surplus; the credit States, though the Germans are making 
of Mexico now stands high; and for- rapid progress, and their imports ex- 
eign loans for the carrying-out of pub- ceed slightly those from Great Britain. 
lic works can be raised easily and on Of the future of Mexico there would 
advantageous terms. That this has be no doubt, could it remain indefi- 
been possible has been the result of wnitely under its present wise and stable 
the rapid extension of railways. Diaz government. That government, how- 
saw at once that the future of Mexico’s ever, centres in the personality of the 
trade and development lay in opening President, and he is an octogenarian. 
up direct communication with the No one knows what will happen when, 
United States. He lost no time in in the course of nature, his strong hand 
pressing forward the construction of is removed from the helm of state. 
the lines connecting the City of Mexico But he has trained many able adminis- 
with El Paso and Laredo on the Amer- trators; and it is to be hoped that he 
ican frontier. Under his auspices a has made provision for the succession 
series of other great works has been to the power he has so long wielded, 
carried out. The construction of a and that the people and their leaders 
railway across the Tehuantepec penin- in the future may be wise enough to 
sula is of great importance, as it af- see that any recurrence of civil strife 
fords an easy transit between two and disturbance would not merely 
oceans. The harbor of Vera Cruz has check the development of the country, 
been made secure, commodious and but would infallibly invite the inter- 
thoroughly up to date; and other har- ference of the United States. The 
bors, notably those on the Tehauntepec growth of a strong and prosperous 
railway, have been greatly improved. Mexican nation under whose protection 
That the republic now contains about or hegemony the Central American re- 
14,000 miles of railroad is mainly due publics might be federated into a sin- 
to the President's initiative. gle State, with Guatemala as its cap- 
The population of Mexico does not ital, would be a permanent factor for 
exceed 15,000,000, of whom probably good in the interests alike of the North 
not more than 10 per cent. are of pure American continent and of human civil- 
white origin, and 40 per cent. native ization. 
Indian in various stages of civilization. 
This means only an average of twenty The material advance of Argentina 
inhabitants to the square mile. There in the last quarter of a century has 
is, however, little immigration; and it been even more marked than that of 
will be long before so mixed a popu- Mexico, and it has been different in 
lation can develop into a unified and character. For centuries, under Span- 
progressive nation. Fortunately here, ish rule, Argentina was neglected. It 
as in Spanish America generally, the was not a gold-producing land, like 
color line does not exist, the number of Mexico and Peru; and the Spaniard 
people of mixed blood being about one- cared nought for agriculture. Despite 
half of the whole and the races freely the magnificent position of Buenos 
intermingling. The proximity to the Ayres on the great estuary of the river 
United States makes “American” influ- Plate, a few weeks’ sail across the At- 








lantic, no traffic was allowed between 
that natural outlet for South American 
commerce and the mother-country. 
All trade had to pass across the Andes 
to Lima, was shipped from Callao to 
Panama, and then carried across the 
Isthmus to be transhipped for convey- 
ance to Cadiz and Seville—a suicidal 
policy which, but for the extensive 
contraband trade carried on by the 
English and Dutch, must have caused 
the utter ruin of the colony. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether such steps as 
were taken by the Council of the Indies 
for the protection and development of 
the Spanish possessions on the river 
Plate and its tributaries were not due 
rather to fear of Portuguese aggres- 
sion from the side of Brazil during the 
eighteenth century than to any real 
interest in the prosperity of Argentina. 

It is not surprising that the Argen- 
tinos, thus treated, should have been 
the first of the Spanish colonies to 
raise the standard of revolt; nor is it 
surprising that a people, which had for 
centuries suffered such disabilities, 
should have failed for some time to 
make the best use of its independence, 
when acquired. The story of the Ar- 
gentine Republic during the first half- 
century of its existence is an unhappy 
one—a story of discord, tyranny and 
strife. First in 1868, under the pres- 
idency of Dr. Sarmiento, did the new 
era of prosperity and settled govern- 
ment begin to dawn in Argentina. But 
an attempt to advance too quickly was 
to meet, two decades later, with disas- 
ter. Reckless public expenditure ne- 
cessitating large foreign loans, waste- 
ful administration and financial dishon- 
esty, culminated in the crisis of 1889 
and the failure of the State to meet its 
obligations. The enormous natural re- 
sources of the country, and the fact 
that a considerable part of its indebted- 
ness was due to expenditure upon rail- 
roads, docks, and other public works, 
destined to be remunerative, enabled 
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the Argentine Government, however, 
within a few years to re-establish its 
publie credit. The lesson had been 
learnt; and, under a succession of ca- 
pable and statesmanlike presidents, a 
policy steadily directed to promote by 
every means the agricultural and pas- 
toral development of the country has 
been attended by extraordinary suc- 
cess. The one danger that menaced 
the advancing prosperity of the land 
was the threatening prospect of war 
with Chile over the disputed Andine 
boundary. At the close of the nine 
teenth century, both republics were 
spending large sums upon armaments; 
and again and again an outbreak of 
hostilities seemed inevitable, public 
opinion both in Argentina and Chile be- 
ing intensely excited over the question. 
Fortunately the calm good sense of the 
president, General Julio Roca, a man 
of great and deserved influence, suc- 
ceeded in securing the reference of the 
dispute to the arbitration of King Ed- 
ward VII, whose award in 1904 was 
amicably accepted by both parties. 
Since this time the progress of Argen- 
tina has been unimpeded, and has in- 
deed been so wonderfully rapid as to 
rivet the attention of the world. 

The area of Argentina is enormous, 
exceeding 1,200,000 square miles, and 
by far the larger part of it consists of 
flat alluvial land, the Pampas, of great 
fertility, lying within the temperate 
zone. In the north and north-east are 
tropical forests, in the extreme west 
the Cordilleras of the Andes, in the 
southern part of Patagonia and in 
Tierra del Fuego a cold and inhospit- 
able region of snow and ice. But the 
whole of the central portion of the 
country possesses a rich pasturage 
which renders it almost ideal for the 
purposes of stock-raising; and immense 
tracts of virgin soil (104,300,000 hec- 
tares, it is said) are eminently suitable 
for agriculture. The potential wealth 
of the land is therefore almost immeas- 
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urable; but it is only in recent years 
that the opening-out of means of com- 
munication, and the more settled and 
stable political condition of the repub- 
lic, have revealed in.some measure its 
resources and possibilities. 

Argentina owes its present prosperity 
to two causes—the assistance of for- 
eign capital and the influx of foreign 
immigration. Of the foreign capital 
invested in the country the great bulk 
is British. It is stated by Mr. Hirst 
that in 1908 the total amount of Brit- 
ish investments in Argentina undertak- 
ings reached the enormous aggregate 
of 175,346,5661., of which 137,845,0001. 
was sunk in railways, 8,580,000/. in 
banks, 8,010,0007. in tramways, and 
20,0001. in other public works. The 
French, who have constructed the fine 
docks at Buenos Ayres and other har- 
bors, and have a certain interest in 
the railways, have invested 21,621,000/.; 
the Germans follow with 12,000,0001. 
chiefly invested in banks and tram- 
ways. The splendid network of rail- 
ways—approximately 16,000 miles are 
now open for traffic—has given easy ac- 
cess from all parts of the Republic to 
Buenos Ayres, Rosario and other river 
ports, and has been the main cause of 
the extraordinary agricultural develop- 
ment of the country. Of these rail- 
ways fully three-fourths are the prop- 
erty of British companies, and are man- 
aged and worked by British officials. 
The completion, in the spring of 1910, 
of the tunnel piercing the Andes and 
connecting the Argentine with the Chil- 
ian railway system, a magnificent piece 
of engineering carried out by a Brit- 
ish firm, has placed Buenos Ayres in 
direct communication with Santiago 
and Valparaiso, and cannot fail to give 
a further stimulus to the trade of the 
country. Of that trade, though se- 
verely pressed by rivals and competi- 
tors, Great Britain retains a very con- 
siderable share. According to Mr. 
Hirst, the proportions of 1908 were:— 
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Great Britain, imports 34.2 per cent., 
exports 21.4 per cent.; Germany, im- 
ports 15.9 per cent., exports 9.5 per 
cent.; United States, imports 13.2 per 
cent., exports 3.6 per cent. 

The second great cause for Argen- 
tina’s phenomenal prosperity lies in the 
steadiness of the European immigra- 
tion which flows to her shores. In 
this respect the Argentine, with the pos- 
sible exception of Southern Brazil, has 
no rival among South American repub- 
lics. The character and climatic con- 
ditions of the country have made it at- 
tractive to the white settler, especially 
since the unoccupied lands of the il- 
limitable Pampas have been made ac- 
cessible by railroad extension. But 
immigration is no new thing. It has 
been calculated that during the thirty- 
four years from 1857 to 1890 a total of 
1,264,000 persons, of whom 60 per cent. 
were Italians, 17 per cent. Spanish, 10 
per cent. French and 2 per cent. Eng- 
lish, were incorporated in the popula- 
tion of the Republic. Of late years 
the average annual number of immi- 
grants has been rather more than a 
quarter of a million, of whom about 
one-half have been Italians, while the 
number of Spaniards (chiefly Gallegos), 
a very valuable element, has been in- 
creasing. The Italians are mainly set- 
tled in Buenos Ayres, where they form 
the bulk of the laboring population. 

There is thus in this Republic all the 
materiai for the building-up of a great 
Latin nation, retaining all the marked 
characteristics of Spanish manners and 
civilization, which will, in the course 
of the century, take the lead in guid- 
ing the destinies of South America. 
Many years, no doubt, will pass before 
the fusion of Ligurian and Gallician 
immigrants with the Spanish Creole 
and the half-caste and native popula- 
tion of the cattle ranches and Pampas 
becomes complete; but there is here, as 
throughout South America, no color 
line, and the negro element is fortu- 
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nately absent. There is little proba- 
bility that British or German agricul- 
turists will settle as farmers or cattle- 
breeders in the interior in any large 
numbers. Banks, railways, shipping, 
trade generally will remain largely in 
British and German hands, or under 
British and German control and direc- 
tion; but this does not imply that 
either Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic busi- 
ness men and employés will make the 
country, whose wealth they exploit, 
their permanent home. They do not 
as a rule become Argentinos. 


Chile, from its singular geographical 
configuration, is unlike any other coun- 
try in the world, and differs widely in 
almost every respect from Argentina. 
With a seaboard extending along the 
Pacific shore for well-nigh three thou- 
sand miles and with an average width 
of about seventy miles, this elongated 
and narrow ribbon of territory has the 
further peculiarity that for the whole 
of: its length it is shut out by the al- 
most impassable wall of the Andes 
from communication with the interior 
of the Continent. There is thus to be 
found in Chile every variety of climate 
and of temperature, from the torrid 
‘deserts of Tarapacé, Tacna and Arica 
in the north, to the storm-swept Ant- 
arctic region of the Straits of Magellan 
in the south. The northern tropical 
zone is practically desert, but it is the 
most valuable portion of the whole ter- 
ritory, for it includes the rich nitrate 
fields conquered from Peru and Bo- 
livia in the war of 1879-84. The mid- 
dle or temperate zone, containing the 
capital, Santiago, and the chief port, 
Valparaiso, may be said to enjoy one 
of the most delightful climates in the 
world; and the great central longitu- 
dinal valley lying between the eastern 
and western Cordilleras of the Andes 
here offers an immense field for highly 
profitable agricultural development and 
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for stock-raising. Further south, de- 
spite the chilly rains, sheep-farming is 
successfully carried on; and there re- 
mains an almost illimitable extent of 
forest for the lumberer and of pas- 
ture for cattle and sheep, still unoccu- 
pied and much of it unexplored. The 
whole country is rich in metal ore, gold, 
silver, and, above all, copper. Coal in 
certain districts of the provinces of 
Concepcion and Arauco is plentiful and 
of good quality. 

The shape of Chile appears at first 
sight to render it unsuitable for the 
home of a united people with a strong 
sense Of national unity and of patriotic 
pride. On the contrary, these are the 
qualities which distinguish the Chilians 
among other South American peoples. 
Its geographical position has, however, 
dictated that this long strip of land, cut 
off by deserts on the north, by the An- 
des on the east, from communication 
by land with its neighbors, and only 
approachable by sea from Europe af- 
ter a long and trying voyage of many 
thousands of miles round by Cape Horn 
or through the Straits of Magellan, 
should be a national entity. There has 
been something about it of the nature 
of insularity; and this characteristic 
has shown itself in the predilection of 
the Chilians, the English of South 
America, as they have been called, for 
the sea. It was their navy which, un- 
der the English Admiral, Lord Coch- 
rane, decided the issue of the war of 
independence; and it was by their 
naval superiority that they were en- 
abled to crush Peru and Bolivia in the 
war of 1879-84. 

The population of Chile does not dif- 
fer from that ‘of the other Spanish re- 
publics in being an admixture of races; 
but the elements of which it is com- 
posed are virile, strong of purpose and 
self-controlled, as history proves. The 
Araucanian Indians, the original inhab- 
itants of the land, alone of the native 
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tribes of South America, by their 
bravery and tenacity, held their own 
for long against the Spanish conquista- 
dores, and were never thoroughly sub- 
dued. Their blood, in various degrees 
of admixture, is to be found in the 
great. bulk of the population of the 
country; and the Chilian roto (Hispano- 
Araucanian) is a strong and capable la- 
borer, while his redoubtable military 
qualities show that he has lost none 
of the prowess of his ancestry. The 
small minority of pure white descent 
here, perhaps even more completely 
than in the rest of Latin America, form 
the ruling caste; and a group of fami- 
lies chiefly resident at Santiago have 
from the first held the reins of power 
securely and continuously in their own 
hands. The temperate climate, and 
perhaps the long-sustained struggle of 
the Araucanians to resist their suprem- 
acy in the earlier centuries, have made 
the Spanish Creoles of central Chile 
more vigorous in type and in stability 
of character than elsewhere. The 
consequence has been that the repub- 
lic has been more free than any other 
of the Spanish American States from 
revolutionary outbreaks or military dic- 
tatorships. Its constitution has been 
practically unchanged since 1833; and 
it has never failed to meet its finan- 
cial obligations, even during the stress 
of the Peruvian war. The issue of 
that war, by placing in the hands of 
Chile the great nitrate-fields of Tara- 
pac&é and Atacama, has enormously im- 
proved its credit, the revenue derived 
from this source being automatically 
very large; so that, despite the very 
large and wise expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment on railway extensions, on 
docks, tramways, and other enterprises 
and investments for the development 
of the country, the budget is always 
able to show a large excess of revenue 

Over expenditure. 
The Chilians have always been well 
disposed towards England; and there is 
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no South American republic where the 
Englishman meets with a more friendly 
reception. England has indeed a very 
large stake in the prosperity of Chile. 
A vast amount of British capital is 
invested in the nitrate fields. The 
oficinas, the railroads, the steamships 
in this district are nearly all British. 
Probably the investments sunk in these 
enterprises do not amount to less than 
30,000,0001.; and the number of Eng- 
lishmen employed in the administrative 
staffs at the various centres is con- 
siderable. There are also about three 
thousand English inhabitants in Val- 
paraiso, where the principal banks and 
insurance offices, and a very large per- 
centage of the shipping, are in British 
hands. Many English are to be found 
also at Santiago and Concepcion. Of 
late years, however, the Germans have 
been making great progress, and are, as 
usual, much more energetic than the 
British in their trade methods. For 
some sixty years a German colony has 
been established at Valdivia, the most 
important port’ of southern Chile; and 
it forms to-day a well-organized and 
flourishing community. The German 
settler is, however, far from popular 
in Chile. He has succeeded in mak- 
ing Valdivia a thriving commercial cen- 
tre, and with that he is satisfied. He 
apparently does not trouble himself to 
cultivate friendly relations either with 
the Chilians or with other foreign set- 
tlers and traders; indeed it is asserted 
that he does not scruple to show his 
antipathy to them; and he, in his turn, 
as is not unnatural, is disliked accord- 
ingly. 

Chile already has 2850 miles of rail- 
road in working order, and is rapidly 
proceeding with further construction. 
The trans-continental route to Buenos 
Ayres has, as already stated, been just 
opened for traffic. Another line from 


the port of Antofagasta has been car- 
18trictly s king the port is Corral, Val- 


divia being twelve miles up the river of the 
same name. 
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ried to Oruro in Bolivia, with the spe- 
cial object of giving Bolivian commerce 
access to the sea. Antofagasta was 
once Bolivian; and Chile has consented 
to open out this route with special 
concessions in order to heal the sore 
left by her harsh interpretation of the 
terms of the treaty under which she 
retained possession of this port after 
the war in 1884. By this line a junc- 
tion will, in course of time, be made 
at La Paz with the Argentine system, 
and will form another trans-continental 
route, passing from La Paz through Ju- 
juy to Buenos Ayres. Even more im- 
portant for a country like Chile than 
trans-Andine communications is the 
need of a longitudinal railway down 
the great central valley, to bind to- 
gether the various provinces of the rib- 
bon-like strip of territory. Already 
considerable portions of it have been 
built. One can travel southwards 
from Valparaiso and Santiago past 
Valdivia to Osorno. A contract has 
already been made with an English 
firm for the construction of a further 
section of the longitudinal railway 
northwards for a length of 370 miles, 
at an estimated cost of 4,250,0001. This 
important link, passing though La Se- 
rena and Copiapo, will finally effect a 
junction with the Antofagasto-Boliv- 
ian railway. The lines in northern 
Chile are mainly British, including the 
last-named; the others are State rail- 
ways. 

The dispute with Peru about the re- 
tention of the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica still remains a burning question. 
By Art. 3 of the treaty of peace signed 
on May 8, 1884, it was agreed that 
these provinces were to remain un- 
der Chilian control for ten years, af- 
ter which the inhabitants should by a 
plébiscite decide what should be their 

future nationality. It was further 
agreed that the State which lost the 
sovereignty was to receive an indem- 
nity of $10,000,000. The discovery, 





however, of fresh flit-ate-fields has ren- 
dered the provinces so valuable that 
Chile has up to the present time de- 
clined to execute the terms of the 
treaty, despite the protests of Peru; 
and there can be little doubt that she 
has no intention of surrendering this 
rich possession, save under compulsion. 
Nothing, however, could be more dis- 
astrous for Peru, only slowly recover- 
ing from the results of her defeat at 
the hands of Chile thirty years ago, 
than another contest with her warlike 
neighbor. It is to the interest of 
both republics to arrive at a good un- 
derstanding; and this can only be done 
by Peru bowing to the inevitable by a 
recognition of Chile’s sovereignty as 
a fait accompli, and by Chile offering 
a reasonable compensation. 


Such a settlement should, in fact, 
be welcomed by the statesmen who con- 
trol the destinies of Peru, for the 
progress of that republic since the con- 
clusion of the war has been one of 
steady recuperation. There has been 
increasing stability in the govern- 
ernment; and the financial administra- 
tion has been marked by prudence and 
success. The country now meets its 
obligations, and its credit is sound and 
improving. What Peru needs is the 
maintenance of peace within and with- 
out its borders for the development of 
the immense potential resources of a 
territory sufficiently extensive to sat- 
isfy its ambitions and occupy its ener- 
gies for many years tocome. At pres- 
ent there may be said to be no immi- 
gration into Peru; but, with the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, the distances 
from London, New York and Hamburg 
to Lima will be so enormously re- 
duced that no one can predict to what 
extent the flow of European settlers 
and capital may not be directed to this 
promising country. It is a land of 
untold wealth in gold, silver and other 
metals, a land possessing in its three 
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zones—the coast, th: Andean, and the 
Amazonian—every variety of soil for 
cultivation, wide pastures for stock, 
and vast forests rich in rubber. 

Of these three regions, the coast 
zone, varying from twenty to one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in width up to the 
foothills of the Andes, is torrid and 
practicaily desert. No rain ever falls, 
but there are heavy dews; and, where 
irrigation is carried out, cotton, sugar- 
cane and vineyards flourish. In the 
fine city of Lima and its port Callao, 
and to a less extent in the other towns 
along the coast, the white population 
is almost entirely to be found. The 
Andean zone consists of lofty valleys 
and plateaus lying between the two (or 
at times three) parallel cordilleras of 
the Andes. These valleys and pla- 
teaus are many of them highly fertile 
and capable of giving nourishment to 
innumerable cattle, horses and sheep. 
But their extraordinary elevation above 
the sea-level makes these valleys un- 
suitable for European colonists. There 
are also at present in this elevated re- 
gion no good roads. These valleys 
were once the seat of the Incas em- 
pire; and to this day their condition, ex- 
cept for the decrease in population and 
of facilities for intercourse, remains 
little altered after the many centuries 
of Spanish dominion. The inhabitants 
are largely Indian, descendants of the 
old Quechuas and Aymaras of the days 
of Pizarro, or cholos, i.e. Indians with 
some admixture of Spanish blood. To 
the east of the Andes lies the Ama- 
zonian montaiia, i.e. forest region. This 
is by far the largest of the three zones 
in area, but is practically uninhabited, 
save along the river banks by a few 
savage Indian tribes. The tropical 
forests are very unhealthy; and the 
only white men or half-breeds who 
venture to risk their lives in these 
fever-stricken solitudes are the climate- 
hardened caucheros, who, as their name 
proclaims, obtain a perilous but profit- 
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able livelihood by collecting the rubber, 
which is indigenous in the montana, 
and plentiful. This portion of Peru- 
vian territory is cut off from the rest 
by the giant chain of the eastern or 
White Cordillera. Almost all parts of 
it are, however, accessible to small 
ships and steamers, since the great 
arms of the Amazon by which it is 
traversed contain some 20,000 miles of 
navigable water. 

Peru, with its 438,000 square miles 
of territory, possesses as yet less than 
1000 miles of railways. These, how- 
ever, include two Andean lines, which 
are undoubtedly the most wonderful 
and daring mountain railways in the 
whole world, veritable triumphs of en- 
gineering skill. The Oroya line, start- 
ing from Lima, crosses the Andes at an 
altitude of 15,642 feet, and has its 
terminus on a navigable affluent of 
the Ucayali, a tributary of the Amazon. 
By this route it is thus possible to 
travel by railroad and steamer from 
Callao, the port of Lima, to Para on the 
Atlantic. The other line, starting from 
the more southern port of Mollendo, 
after crossing the Cordillera by a pass 
14,666 feet above sea-level, places the 
lofty and hydrographically self-con- 
tained basin of the great lake Titicaca, 
once a centre of the Inca civilization, 
in direct communication with the coast. 
The southern end of this basin is 
Bolivian; and the lake is an important 
outlet for Bolivian trade. These two 
transversal routes will no doubt, as 
soon as Peru can dare to venture on so 
great an undertaking, be united by a 
longitudinal line which, starting from 
Oroya, will gradually make its way 
along the central Andean valleys and 
plateaus to Cuzco, and then along the 
shores of Lake Titicaca to La Paz, the 
capital of Bolivia. Should this ever 
be accomplished, Lima will be placed in 
direct railway communication with 
Buenos Ayres; the great pastoral and 
agricultural areas in the Andean zone 
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will be linked together and be able 
to find markets for their produce; and 
the project of a Pan-American Railway 
will have been brought much nearer 
to realization. 


Of the other Spanish republics no 
detailed account can be given here. 
With the single exception of the small- 
est among them, Uruguay, they are all 
in a. much more backward condition 
than Peru; but signs are not wanting 
that the example of what has already 
been achieved in Mexico, Argentina 
and Chile has not been wholly thrown 
away; and there is, moreover, a whole- 
some and growing apprehension that 
there are eventualities in which the 
Monroe doctrine will be interpreted as 
signifying that protection and coer- 
¢ion are correlative duties which must 
go hand in hand. This is particularly 
the case with regard to the group of 
republics which lie nearest to the 
Panama Canal, and whose condition is 
the most unsatisfactory of all. While 
Ecuador and the inland States, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, are making sure, if 
slow, progress, bad government has 
hitherto been the ruin of Venezuela and 
Colombia. 

Under the late President Castro, 
Venezuela became almost a byword for 
financial untrustworthiness and high- 
handed breaches of faith. It is to be 
hoped that, with his departure, brighter 
prospects may be in store for the coun- 
try. The new Government has at least 
shown itself anxious to conciliate the 
public opinion of foreign nations, which 
the acts of the dictator had not merely 
alienated but defied. In Colombia, 
still suffering from the terrible loss of 
fife and destruction of property in the 
last civil war (1898-1903), enterprise 
practically does not exist, though in 
mineral wealth the country is one of 
the richest in the world, and it pos- 
sesses an abundance of fertile land. 
The Government is retrograde and nar- 
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row, whatever party be in power. 
There is a marked jealousy of foreign- 
ers; and every obstacle is placed in the 
way of enterprises financed by foreign 
capital. The conduct of the negotia- 
tions with the United States in the 
matter of the concessions concerning 
the zone of territory through which the 
Isthmian Canal is to pass was so im- 
practicable and wrong-headed as al- 
most to justify the steps which led to 
the recognition by the United States of 
the independence of the republic of 
Panama. In any case, the Colombians, 
by their refusal to ratify the Hay-Her- 
ran treaty, deprived themselves of a 
cash indemnity of £2,000,000, and a sub- 
sequent annuity of £50,000, which 
would have done much to rehabilitate 
their bankrupt finances. 


The largest of all the Latin American 
States has been left to the last for 
separate treatment, since in its tradi- 
tions, language and history it is Portu- 
guese and not Spanish. Brazil is now 
a republic, but it differs from the sis- 
ter-republics in its antecedents. Rio 
de Janeiro was the residence of a royal 
court for more than eighty years; and 
from the time of the declaration of 
independence in 1821 until the revolu- 
tion of 1889 the form of government 
was a constitutional monarchy, which 
has left permanent traces upon the so- 
cial and political institutions of the 
country. The long reign of Pedro II 
covered half a century of quiet and 
ordered progress; and the empire of 
Brazil was in a large measure spared 
those troubled and bloodstained dec- 
ades of internal dissension and unrest, 
through which it was the sad lot of all 
the Spanish republics in a greater or 
less degree to pass. The comparative 
freedom of Brazil from the disease of 
sporadic revolution, which affected its 
neighbors, is the more remarkable as 
the enormous area of the country 
seemed to invite separatist tendencies. 
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That the United States of Brazil still 
form one federated republic under a 
central government ought justly to be 
attributed to the wise statesmanship 
and moderation so long displayed by 
the sovereign who was dethroned and 
exiled in 1889. The abolition of slav- 
ery brought about the abolition of mon- 
archy, though such an event on South 
American soil was perhaps sooner or 
later inevitable. It has really effected 
little change, except that the executive 
powers of the elected president are 
greater than those that were possessed 
by the constitutional monarch. 

Brazil occupies something like half 
the entire South American continent, 
covering approximately 3,290,000 square 
miles. A large part of the interior of 
this vast area is only partially ex- 
plored, and is uninhabited save by wan- 
dering tribes of savage or half-savage 
Indians. The Atlantic coast-line, more 
than 3600 miles in length, possesses a 
series of splendid natural harbors. Of 
these, the city of Belem (or Para), San 
Salvador (or Bahia) Pernambuco (or Re- 
cife), Rio de Janeiro, Santos and Porto 
Alegre, have been in recent years, or 
are now being, fitted with fine docks 
and all the other requisites for first-rate 
ports. Ina country of such extent the 
twelve thousand miles of railroad al- 
ready built, and the two thousand un- 
der construction, still leave the whole 
of the far interior practically unpro- 
vided with facilities for land-transport. 
Fortunately there is no part of the 
earth’s surface so lavishly provided 
with magnificent navigable rivers, pen- 
etrating to every part of the land. The 
Amazon and its great tributaries form 
a network of waterways unique in the 
world, since ocean-going liners can 
make their way up the main stream 
to Iquitos, more than 3000 miles in- 
land, while for steamers of a lighter 
draught it is probably far within the 
mark to say that navigation on the 
Amazonian system is possible for ten 
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times that distance within the borders 
of Brazil. Nor is this all. There 
are many other fine rivers south of 
the Amazon, notably the Tocantins ané 
the San Francisco, which are impor- 
tant avenues of communication; and 
access to the La Plata is afforded by 
the Paraguay and the Parana from the 
southern parts of the great inland 
provinces of Matto Grosso and Goyaz. 
Before the expansion of the rubber 
industry and the creation by British 
capital and enterprise of the port of 
Manifos, at the point of junction of the 
Upper Amazon with its great affluent, 
the Rio Negro, some forty or fifty years 
ago, it is not too much to say that the 
number of civilized settlements in 
equatorial Amazonia was far smaller 
than it was a century earlier. Even at 
this day the Rio Negro, a river second 
only in volume to the Upper Amazon 
itself, with innumerable tributaries, by 
one of which there is communication 
with the Upper Orinoco, passes through 
large districts still unoccupied an@ 
practically unknown. The southern 
part of Amazonia, including the val- 
uable territory of Acre, acquired in 
19038 by agreement with Bolivia, con- 
tains vast tropical forests in which 
rubber-producing trees are indigenous. 
The rubber industry is for Brazil, what 
the nitrate fields are for Chile, one of 
the main sources of revenue of the 
State; and there is every prospect that, 
with the increasing demand of the 
world for rubber, this branch of com- 
merce will go on rapidly expanding. 
The area of Brazil bespeaks a great 
variety of climate; and almost every 
province, as one proceeds southward 
from the mouth of the Amazon, differs 
in the character of its produce. To 
bacco and cotton are flourishing and 
improving industries. That of sugar, 
at one time more important than either, 
is now on the decline, for the sugar 
produced from cane, here as in the 
West Indies, is unable to obtain re 
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munerative prices in the face of the 
large consumption of beet-sugar. It 
is chiefly grown now for the home 
market. Coffee is, however, the great 
commodity, for the supply of which 
even more than for rubber, Brazil holds 
the first place in the world’s markets. 
The three principal coffee-growing 
States are Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Minas Geraes; but there are many 
other districts where it is grown. More 
than three-quarters of the whole 
world’s supply of coffee is furnished by 
Brazil; but over-production has brought 
about a fall in prices, and already the 
area under cultivation is being dimin- 
ished. The chief port for the expor- 
tation of coffee is Santos, which is one 
of the finest harbors in the country, 
and the avenue through which many 
thousands of immigrants are year by 
year making their way to the coffee 
plantations of Sao Paulo or the great 
eattleraising prairies of Rio Grande 
do Sul. 

It is in this southern part of the 
country that the climatic conditions are 
most favorable for European settle- 
ment; and the number of Italians and 
Germans who have made a home there 
is large and growing larger. In his 
work, “Through Five Republics,” Mr. 
Percy IF. Martin estimates the popula- 
tion of Brazil in 1905 as about 15,000,- 
000. Since that date there has been a 
large immigration; but in the absence 
of any scientific census, all estimates 
are problematical. What is certain is 
that in the city of Sao Paulo, contain- 
ing 300,000 inhabitants, more than half 
are Italians and Germans; and that the 
State of Santa Catarina in Rio Grande 
do Sul has practically become a German 
colony. The large bodies of Italians 
who settle in Brazil are speedily ab- 
sorbed, and become, in the course of a 
few years, Portuguese in language 
and manners. The Germans, however, 
in the agricultural and pastoral dis- 
tricts of the temperate south, retain 
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their national tongue and characteris- 
tics and form a Teutonic conclave in 
the midst of Latin surroundings. 

The control of the executive in Bra- 
zil, since the abolition of the mon- 
archy, has remained, as in the Spanish 
republics, in the hands of a small gov- 
erning caste, the bulk of the popula- 
tion being apathetic, and the elections 
to a large extent a mere form. How 
long such a state of things will last, in 
the face of the growing number of for- 
eign immigrants pouring into the coun- 
try, it is difficult to say. Much will 
depend upon the character of the ad- 
ministration. At present the condition 
of Brazil is one of steady progress and 
development. The statesmen in pos- 
session of power are capable and intel- 
ligent, and its financial credit is satis- 
factory. But the holding together of 
so vast an empire, with its scattered 
population made up of such diverse ele- 
ments, and the opening of the great 
inland districts, with their vast natural 
resources and stores of mineral wealth, 
to commerce and to settlement, is, and 
will be, no light task. Should it be 
successfully accomplished, Brazil can- 
not fail one day to take its place among 
the great Powers of the world. 

In Brazil, as in Argentina, Chile, 
Peru and Uruguay, the investments of 
British capital in railways, public 
works, banks and other enterprises are 
enormous; and a very considerable por- 
tion of the entire trade of the coun- 
try is in British hands. South Amer- 
ica is, speaking generally, not to be rec- 
ommended to the British agricultural 
emigrant, unless he possesses capital; 
and even then, if he followed good ad- 
vice, it would be far better for him to 
make his new home in some land be- 
neath the British flag. To him the 
surroundings of life in one of the Latin 
republics of South America are uncon- 
genial and alien. The _ distinctive 
stamp of Iberian civilization is indel- 
ibly imprinted on the southern conti- 


















ment of America; and it is here that 
the emigrant from the shores of the 
Mediterranean finds his most suitable 
abiding-place, where he can settle and 
-quickly make himself at home. But 
British influence and British trade, de- 
spite the strenuous efforts of rivals, are 
still paramount in South America. It 
has not been forgotten that it was in 
no small degree by the help of British 
sympathy and British volunteers that 
the independence of the South Ameri- 
can republics a century ago was won. 
What is perhaps even more important, 
it was under the wgis of the all-power- 
ful British navy that independence was 
maintained in the days when it was 
threatened by the combined forces of 
the Holy Alliance; for it was no secret 
that the Monroe doctrine, for many 
years after it was first put forward, 
really meant that a European aggressor 
would find his way to the shores of the 
American continent barred by the Brit. 
ish fleet. Everywhere in South 
America the Englishman is trusted and 
is welcomed; and, if in the future he 
finds himself ousted from the pre-dom- 
inant position he has hitberto held in 
South American trade, it will be 
through his own fault. 

The nearness of the United States of 
America ensures to the great republic 
-of the north a large share of the trade 
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with Mexico, and to a less degree with 
the other countries of Latin America. 
Nevertheless, it is a remarkable fact 
that very few citizens of the United 
States are to be found south of the isth- 
mus of Panama. The South American 
republics have from time to time shown 
a readiness to shelter themselves, in 
their difficulties with European credit- 
ors, behind the Monroe doctrine; and 
eloquent orations filled with expres- 
sions of brotherhood and friendliness 
have marked the opening and the close 
of Pan-American Congresses. But at 
bottom there is no love lost between 
the Latin republics and the United 
States. 

The ideals of the North and South 
are not merely dissimilar, but an- 
tagonistic. The hegemony implied 
by the Monroe doctrine, even if not 
openly asserted, is, as we have already 
pointed out, resented in South America. 
Many things are possible in that vast 
and varied quarter of the world; and 
the present century will undoubtedly 
witness there a process of growth and 
evolution the precise form of which 
cannot be at present with clearness 
foreseen; but it may be predicted with 
certainty that Latin America will never 
without an obstinate struggle consent 
to become in any sense a political ap- 
pendage of the United States. 








THE WILD HEART. 






By M. E. Francis 


CHAPTER II. 

“Strange’s,” as Tamsiné’s new home 
was called, having, like its late owner, 
preserved independence and individual- 
ity, even after passing to the possession 
of Samuel Cosh, still kept its wild char- 
acter, though a portion of the down 
‘and of which it was composed was cul- 


(Mrs. Francis Blundell ) 





tivated, and the dwelling-house and its 
appurtenances nestled in a snug hollow 
once overgrown by furze. 

To the girl, coming from her homely 
village, where slate had for the most 
part replaced the thatch known to a 
former generation, where tiny gardens 
vied with each other for brightness, 
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and where, filiing one’s pail at the well, 
it was possible to converse with half a 
dozen neighbors, it seemed indeed, at 
first, a desolate place. The rolling 
downs stretching away as far as the 
eye could see, strewn here and there 
with gorse bushes whose strange 
shapes added fresh terrors to the scene, 
while a glance at the copses which 
broke the monotony of the expanse, or 
above all at the dark lowering line of 
woodland which marched across the 
southern horizon, made her shudder, re- 
calling, as it did, the sinister tale nar- 
rated by her great-uncle on the day 
when he had fetched her away. 

The memory of the disastrous poach- 
ing affray that had taken place yonder 
in that gloomy wood seemed to Tam- 
sine inextricably associated with her 
new home. She could hardly bear to 
look at the gun, now restored to its 
place over the mantelpiece, which had 
been the means of robbing poor Keeper 
West of his young life; she could even 
less tolerate the presence of the 
queer old dresser which had _ been 
purchased at the sale of the widow’s 
effects. 

“°Tisn’t my way to lay out money 
often on sich things,’ Mr. Cosh had 
explained, “but there, ’twas goin’ dirt 
cheap, an’ my poor wold ‘ooman—your 
Aunt Tamsine, my dear—did reg'lar 
covet thik dresser. Ees, she did go 
to see Martha West when she and 
keeper first come to live here, an’ she 
did say to me when she did come back, 
‘Dear, to be sure, Sam,’ says she, ‘I 
could wish to have that dresser,’ ‘Well,’ 
I says, ‘if I can find you one like it, 
I’ll get it for ‘ee.’ I did never grudge 
your Aunt nothin’ in reason,” he added, 
endeavoring to draw himself up, with a 
self-satisfied air. 

Tamsine might have reminded him 
that, as her Aunt kept the purse- 
strings, she could have made such pur- 
chases for herself; but it would never 
have occurred to her to utter such an 
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undutiful remark, and she looked as 
much impressed by her uncle’s gener- 
osity as he intended her to be. 

“Your poor Aunt had shifted to her 
long home when Mrs. West were sold 
up,” he went on, “but I did buy the 
dresser all the same. Mind you do. 
keep en well polished, my maid, if it 
be only for the memory o’ she.” 

Tamsine kept it well polished, but it 
was not of her Aunt that she thought 
while rubbing its shiny surface, but 
of Martha West, whose pride it had 
been, and of her husband, whose 
strong, bearded face had been many a 
time reflected in its bright panels. 

But Tamsine had not, after all, much 
time for morbid imaginings; the keep- 
ing her uncle company was associated 
with hard work and many responsibil- 
ities. She was, in fact, expected to: 
take the place vacated by that ener- 
getic manager, her late great-aunt, and 
all too inefficiently filled during the 
period which had elapsed since her- 
death by Mrs. Cornick, the shepherd’s 
mother. 

Mrs. Cornick was a large, unwieldy 
woman, with a good-humored face and 
a generally untidy appearance. Im 
spite of her size and inconvenient 
shape, she was an excellent hand at 
scrubbing, and a fairly competent cook; 
but these advantages were outweighed 
by her propensity to upset an undue 
proportion of soapy water, and to break 
the household crockery on every con- 
ceivable occasion. For it is reasonable 
to suppose that when a person is averse 
to stooping, she does not voluntarily 
empty her bucket oftener than need be; 
and when you find a certain difficulty 
in moving ahout, it is surely allowable 
to “grab” at such utensils as you may 
require, without leaving your seat, even 
if the endeavor to reach one object ex- 
poses intervening ones to sundry haz- 
ards. Owing to these disabilities it 
was also Mrs. Cornick’s habit to abjure 
the cleaning of her pots and pans for- 
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days together; and when the soapy 
water afore mentioned chanced to run 
into dark and ungetatable corners, to 
leave it to “dry itself up.” 

The ministrations of this well-mean- 
ing but scarcely suitable housekeeper 
had, perhaps, quite as much to say to 
Farmer Cosh’s desire for his niece’s 
society as his lonely condition or his 
regard for the person of the last 
Strange; and the poor girl had hardly 
had time to take stock of her uncon- 
genial surroundings before her uncle 
had broached his views as to the fu- 
ture. 

“There'll be no need for Mrs. Cornick 
to bide i’ the house now you've a- 
come,” he had said. “She’d make more 
work nor she be worth. [ll tell ’em 
both to turn out o’ this. Shepherd, he 
can come up to his work same as he 
did do when my poor missus wer’ alive, 
an’ the ’ooman can give ‘ee a hand on 
washin’ days. Ye'll find it a deal 
easier to get along wi’out her at other 
times.” 

Tamsine looked scared. 
best, uncle,” she said faintly, 
there’s a deal to be done.” 

“Why, ye bain’t afeerd o’ work, be 
ye?” cried he, drawing his brows to- 
gether fiercely. 

“I bain’t afeerd o’ work,” rejoined 
Tamsine, “but I don’t like to under- 
take more nor what I can do, an’ I 
wouldn’t wish to have ’ee grumblin’ at 
me.” 

“T’ll not grumble, never fear, maidie,” 
said Cosh, in a mollified tone. “You 
an’ me—why, there is but the two of 
us. How did ’ee manage with all that 
houseful at home?” 

“Tis but a little house,” said Tam- 
sine, her eyes filling at the recollection, 
“an’ mother kep’ it clean as clean! 
There, I can never mind the time it 
weren’t clean! ‘Tis easy to keep 
things nice when they be nice; but I 
never did see such a dirty place as this 
is, uncle, an’ there’s such a lot 0’ 
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mendin’ to do—there’s not a sheet or 
tablecloth in the house but what’s 
broke. Your feet are through all your 
socks, an’ the sleeves be pretty nigh 
tore out o’ all your shirts ——” 

“Tis wi’ my bein’ so scraggled, my 
dear,” said Cosh, in an injured tone. 
“You wouldn’t find it so easy yourself 
to pull off a shirt wi’out tearin’ it, if 
you was a man as was bent two-double 
wi’ rheumatics.” 

This argument was unanswerable, so 
Tamsine shifted her ground, pleading 
that Mrs. Cornick might be allowed to 
remain at least for a few weeks, until 
by their joint efforts they had suc- 
ceeded in “gettin’ the house straight,” 
when she would undertake to keep it 
so. As a matter of fact it seemed to 
the girl that even Mrs. Cornick’s com- 
panionship would be better than none. 
But the old man was firm. 

“Nay, now,” he said, “we must get 
rid o’ Mrs. Cornick straight off, else 
we'll never be shut of her. You can 
get the house clean little by little, my 
dear, ‘tis a nice occupation for ’ee, but 
so far as the mendin’ goes, I’ve no ob- 
jections to your havin’ somebody in to 
help. Tell ‘ee what! there’s poor Mar- 
tha West, as’ud be glad of a job. Poor 
soul, she do try all roads to make a 
livin’, an’ she do like to do a bit o’ 
sewin’ when she can. Next time I do 
have to go to Chudbury Ill fetch her 
up-along—she can bide here for a few 
days; you’d soon get through the work 
that way.” 

“Oh, I dare say I could manage by 
myself,” cried Tamsine quickly. She 
felt an inexplicable dread of being 
brought into closer contact with the 
tragedy which she already found so 
hard to banish from her mind. 

“Now then, now then,” cried Cosh 
testily, “first ’tis one thing, then ’tis 
another—blowin’ hot an’ blowin’ cold, 
an’ not satisfied wi’ nothin’. Jist you 
make up your mind first off to do what 
I tell ’ee, Tamsine, my dear, for I 
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bain’t one as ’ul stan’ anything else.” 

Tamsine flashed a look at him from 
under her black brows, but said no 
more. 

In due course Mrs. West arrived; a 
tall young woman, as tall as Tamsine 
herself, with a curious, wild grace in 
figure and movement, which became 
one, who, had it not been for the un- 
toward course of events, would have 
been dwelling in the woods with other 
free, lithe things. Eyes and hair were 
alike tawny in color, and her complex- 
ion, meant, as a curious observer might 
divine, to be starred with innumerable 
freckles, was now, owing to close con- 
finement within doors, of a somewhat 
unnatural pallor. Her lips were in- 
tensely red, however, and this combina- 
tion of coloring joined to her lissom 
form conveyed an impression of beauty, 
though she had no regularity of fea- 
ture, and her expression was, for the 
most part, sullen or resentful. 

“T’ll leave ye to make friends—you 
two,” remarked Farmer Cosh, pushing 
Martha into the room. “No, Tamsine, 
I don’t want no tea—I did have a glass 
0’ beer an’ a bit of a snack wi’ it in 
Chudbury, but I d’ "low Mrs. West ull 
be glad of a cup o’ tea.” 

“Tis all ready,” responded Tamsine; 
“I have but to make the tea. Would 
ye like to go upstairs an’ take off your 
hat, Mrs. West?’ 

“No, thank you,” replied Martha. 

It was a peculiarity of hers that she 
did not “speak broad” like most of the 
country folk in that neighborhood. 
She had been “out in service” before 
her marriage, and had learnt the less 
interesting speech of those with whom 
she had come in contact. She now 


tore off her hat, tossing it on a chair 
beside her. Tamsine, who was the ti- 
diest of mortals, looked with some dis- 
favor from the battered headgear to 
the disordered hair of its late wearer, 
and further observed that the widow’s 
black dress was fastened at the throat 
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by a pin. However, she forbore to 
make any comment, and, having duly 
filled the tea-pot, invited Mrs. West to 
draw near to the table. 

But Martha’s eyes were wandering 
sombrely round the room, and she did 
not at first respond to the invitation; 
when Tamsine repeated it, she turned 
upon the girl almost savagely. 

“I am likely to have a fine appetite 
here,” she remarked, “with the gun 
that killed my husband hanging over 
my head, and the dresser that I used to 
take such pride in staring me in the 
face!” 

“I did ask Uncle Cosh to take away 
the gun,” returned Tamsine, with an 
abashed look. “I am sure he will now, 
if Letell him the sight on it upsets ye. 
I am afraid the dresser can’t be 
shifted,” she added apologetically, “but 
ye mid sit wi’ your back to it.” 

“No,” said Martha, “that wouldn’t be 
much use. I'd feel all the time it was 
there.” She crossed the room with her 
swinging gait, and drew her finger 
along the shining surface. 

“TI do keep en so nice an’ bright as 
I can,” said simple Tamsine, thinking 
that the statement might be of some 
comfort to the bereaved one. 

Martha laughed scornfully. “I don’t 
care what becomes of any of my things 
or myself either!” she exclaimed. “’Tis 
not mine any longer—I shouldn't care 
if it was to be chopped up for firewood. 
When my husband was alive I used to 
like to keep things nice, and keep my- 
self nice too, but now I don’t care.” 

She turned away from the dresser, 
and took her place at the table. Tam- 
sine poured out her tea, and the meal 
proceeded in silence. -Every now and 
then Martha’s eyes were turned upon 
the old gun, with an expression which 
caused her companion to shudder. 

At length, finding herself unable to 
bear the sinister silence, she exclaimed, 
“Do ’ee look t’other way, Mrs. West! 
There, I can’t abide to see ye glower- 
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dng at that horrid gun. ‘Tis enough to 
make your food choke ’ee!” 

“Do you know what I am thinking 
about?” said Martha. 

Tamsine shook her head. 

“When they took that gun away 
from the villain that shot my husband, 
he begged them to shoot him with it. 
If I’d been there—if I'd been standing 
by, instead of cooking the dinner that 
my poor lad was never to eat—he 
wouldn’t have had to ask twice. I'd 
have sent him to his account.” 

She paused, a morsel half-way to her 
lips, her brown eyes, with the fiery 
light which comes to such eyes in mo- 
ments of great emotion, still fixed on 
the weapon. 

“I can’t believe that,” returned Tam- 
sine, paling a little. “Poor soul, how- 
ever ye mid feel, or whatever ye mid 
fancy, I can’t believe ye’d really wish 
to do sich a thing.” 

“Wouldn’t I?’ returned the other. 
“If I could get at him now, I believe 
Td strangle him with my own hands. 
All the time he was in prison wait- 
ing for his trial, I used to pray 
night and day that they might hang 
him.” 

“God doesn’t listen to such prayers,” 
said Tamsine, deeply shocked. 

“No, that’s true enough; God doesn’t 
listen,” cried Martha fiercely, and 
lapsed into silence. r 

At Tamsine’s almost tearful request 
Samuel Cosh consented to remove the 
gun during Mrs. West’s stay, and his 
niece rose even earlier than usual in 
order that she might accomplish her 
ordinary duties betimes, so as to be 
able to get through the sewing more 
quickly and thus shorten Martha’s 
visit. The hours which she spent in 
company with the woman who, though 
but half a dozen years older than her- 
self, awed her as no woman had ever 
done before in her life, were to her 
purgatorial in nature. Everything 
about Martha was antipathetic to the 
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fresh, innocent, and habitually cheerful 
Tamsine; the very compassion which 
she would naturally have felt for her 
was frozen, less by Martha's actual 
personality than by her attitude 
towards life. The terrible misfortune 
which had befallen her was regarded, 
not as a dispensation of Providence, 
nor even as an exceptional calamity, 
but as the culminating injury dealt to 
one marked out to be victimized by 
Heaven and earth alike. 

It was with a sigh of intense relief 
that Tamsine watched the tall figure 
swing itself into its place in Uncle 
Cosh’s trap, after a visit of some ten 
days’ duration, and drive away along 
the green, uneven track, the head 
turned towards the dark line of woods, 
whence the smoke from Keeper West’s 
chimney had once ascended in blue 
spirals towards the sky, and where his 
young, active form had been suddenly 
overthrown in the midst of strenuous 
life. 


CHAPTER III. 


The lambing season begins early in 
the Down country, and, as autumn ad- 
vanced, Farmer Cosh and Shepherd 
Cornick were kept perpetually occu- 
pied. Sometimes Tamsine would find 
herself alone in the house for hours 
together, and, it must be owned that 
on these occasions she felt quite suffi- 
ciently scared, and longed for the com- 
pany of her mother or the children; 
but she could not look forward to this 
indulgence till Christmas time, when 
Sam and her mother were to come for 
a day or two, and a pair of her younger 
brothers were to spend the remainder 
of the holidays with her. 

One November afternoon Farmer 
Cosh came in, in a state of great excite- 
ment. 

“What do ’ee think?” he cried. 
“There’s three convicts escaped from 
Portland, and they do say as one on 
’em is David Chant.” 
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“Well, I'm dalled!” remarked Cor- 
nick, sitting back on his heels, and al- 
lowing the head of the new-born lamb, 
which he had been tending before the 
kitchen fire, to drop back upon his 
knees. “Well, an’ that’s a_ pretty 
thing. I wonder what Government’s 
for, if it can’t look after they rascals 
better nor that.” 

Tamsine, who had been also kneeling 
by the hearth, endeavoring to force the 
spout of a small tea-pot into the obsti- 
nately closed mouth of the little 
patient, looked up with a terrified 
face. 

“Dear, to be sure, uncle!” she ex- 
claimed. “’Tis to be hoped as he won't 
come here.” 

Old Cosh dropped into his elbow 
chair with a laugh. “What in the 
world should he come here for?’ he 
inquired. “I should think the chap 
*ull take care to keep away from any 
place where folks ’ud be likely to know 
him again. You be a simple maid, 
my dear.” 

“T thought,” faltered she, “this being 
sich a lonesome spot, ye know, he mid 
try to hide here—or he mid come arter 
the gun again,” she added, glancing up 
fearfully at the old muzzie-loader, 
which had been restored to its usual 
place. 

“Nay, nay, he’ll not come here,” re- 
turned her uncle. good-naturedly. 
“They'll not run far, none of ’em. 
Why, they could see any of ‘em a mile 
off wi’ the clothes they do have to wear 
—them chaps.” 

“All over arrers, aren't they?’ in- 
quired Cornick, once more dropping 
the hapless head of the lamb. _ 

“Look—see, mind what ye be about, 
man,” cried his master. “I d’ ‘low 
you do reckon that poor little thing’s 
neck’s made o’ injy-rubber. Whatever 
did ye trant en up here for?” 

“Well, ye see, it was.one o’ three, an’ 
the ewe is but weakly. I reckoned 
that maybe the maid here ‘ud like to 
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try her hand at bringin’ en up, if she 
can save en.” 

“Maybe she can. Now, Tamsine, 
don’t look so gallied. my dear! Narn o’ 
they convicts ‘ull come anigh thee. 
Try the tea-pot again—jist the leastest 
little drop at a time!” 

“How d’ye mean, all over arrers?” 
inquired Tamsine, gently guiding the 
teapot towards the tiny jaws. 

“Ah! ye did never see a convict I d’ 
low,” rejoined her uncle with a supe- 
rior air. “I’ve see’d ’em once or twice 
goin’ on the train wi’ a warder on each 
side, an’ iron handcuffs on their 
wrists. Ees, anybody ’ud know a con- 
vic’, if he were fifty mile away from 
Portland, by the look on en. They do 
shave their heads, ye know, so well as 
their faces, an’ they d’ dress ’em in 
yellow clothes, wi’ black arrer-heads 
all over ’em. I declare, whatever the 
feller’s done, ye’d feel a’most sorry to 
see ’em made sich guys on.” 

“Tis all for the best, though, 
measter,” said Cornick, wagging his 
head sagely. “If a parcel o’ they chaps 
was to get loose all at once, where ’ud 
honest folks find theirselves, if there 
wasn’t no way o’ eatching of ‘em 
again?” 

“But how did they get away?” asked 
Tamsine, looking up for a moment, 
with her teapot poised. 

“"Twas the fog done it,” replied 
Cosh. “Tranter Meatyard did tell I. 
He did read all about it on paper. 
"Twas night before last they did get 
away. They did catch one o’ them— 
the worst o’ the lot I d’ ’low—they do 
say he did very nigh kill a warder 
afore they did make en fast, but Da- 
vid an’ another man did make off wi’ 
theirselves.” 

“But what will they do?” queries the 
girl. 

“They'll not do much,” returned the 
farmer reassuringly. ‘They'll not get 
very far, ye may be sure.  Us’ll see 
on the Western how they ketched ‘em, 
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no doubt—sich figures o’ fun wouldn’t 
be like to get far wi’out somebody 
seein’ ’em. At least David couldn’t— 
he’s a chap what haven’t got no friends 
as I knows on. If t’other feller ha’ 
friends they'll maybe keep en in hidin’ 
till his hair grows. But David hasn’t 
got no friends.” 

He repeated this observation several 
times with great satisfaction, while 
they renewed their attempts to feed the 
tiny, shivering animal. 

“Tis a good job,” remarked Cornick, 
after a pause, “as David know’d nothin’ 
about your tin box, farmer.” 

Cosh, who had been lighting his pipe, 
turned round to gaze at him with an 
odd expression that was half proud 
and half suspicious. 

“What mid ’ee mean by that, Tim?’ 
he inquired sharply. 

“Lard-a-mercy-me, measter, there's 
no harm in me knowin’ about the tin 
box. Mother see’d it time an’ agen, 
stickin’ out from under your bed. 
‘’Tis full o’ dibs so sure as anythin’,’ 
said she to me.” 

“Your mother ought to mind her 
own business,” retorted Cosh. “What 
is it to she, if I do have a tin box un- 
der my bed, or what I do keep 
in it? It mid be only full o’ wold 
clothes.” 

“°Tisn’t, though,” returned Cornick, 
a grin overspreading his good-humored, 
freckled face. “All the wold clothes 
that you’ve ever a-had on your back, 
measter, be a-hangin’ up above in the 
attic. Don’t it gie ye a turn to see ’em 
sometimes, my maid?” said he, turn- 
ing to Tamsine. “I’m sure a body ‘ud 
think there was twenty Uncle Cosh’s 
a-hangin’ o’ theirselves from the two 
girt beams. I d’ ‘low they coats have 
a-got the very same bend i’ the back as 
measter hisself have a-got.” 

“I bain’t one to throw away anythin’ 
‘what mid come in useful,” returned the 
farmer, with an air of conscious rec- 
titude. “And now we come to talk on 
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it, Tamsine, ye mid look over them 
clothes one o’ these days, an’ pick out 
any what mid do for cuttin’ up to fit 
your little brothers. Ye can make a 
couple o’ rag rugs wi’ the rest on ’em,” 
he added—‘“one for this place an’ one 
for your father’s.” 

“Thank ’ee, I’m sure, uncle,” re- 
sponded Tamsine, brightening. In the 
thrifty and numerous family to which 
she belonged even the gift of Uncle 
Cosh’s old clothes was not to be de- 
spised. 

“Well, I must be toddling,” remarked 
the shepherd. “I d’ ‘low this here lit- 
tle customer ‘ull do now. Keep en 
warm an’ feed en often—if he do die, 
it'll not be much loss, seein’ there’s 
three on em.’ 

“Loss enough!” exclaimed Cosh, peer- 
ing round at him in displeasure. “The 
weakliest lamb mid turn out a good 
sheep if *twere properly tended.” 

“Well,” resumed the shepherd, “I 
must get back to the rest. We be like 
to have a busy night, an’ the nights is 
gettin’ cold now.” 

His master, without making any 
comment on this observation, began to 
unlace his boots with many groans and 
audible cracking of his joints. Tam- 
sine suddenly rose and ran after Cor- 
nick, just as he passed through the 
door. 

“Is it really true, what you do say, 
shepherd?” she inquired, when they 
stood in the yard. “Is there really a 
lot o’ money in uncle’s tin box?” 

“Well, that’s what folks do say—an’ 
measter don’t deny it, do he? Be ye 
a-thinkin’ o’ helpin’ yourself, maidie?” 
inquired Cornick, with a facetious grin. 

Tamsine was too much absorbed to 
respond to the query. 

“The thought on it do make I feel 
more afeard nor ever,” she murmured. 
“Dear, to be sure! To know as these 
two wicked chaps be wanderin’ about, 
an’ me all alone in the house for hours 
an’ hours! Uacle’s goin’ a long ways 
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to-morrow—right over to Branston, an’ 
I'll be here by myself.’ 

“Tell ’ee what,” cried Cornick. “T’ll 
ask mother to step up an’ bide a bit 
wi’ ye. I'd be willin’ enough to slip 
back’ards an’ for’ards myself if it 
wasn’t such busy times, but there, I’ve 
a’most too much on my hands now. 
An’ your uncle ’ud never get over it if 
anythin’ went wrong up yonder. Ye 
did hear how he did call out about that 
there poor little lamb. But I'll send 
mother up—not that I think ye need 
fear nothin’,” he added good-naturedly. 
“Lard, bless ’ee, this here’s the last 
place any convic’ ‘ud come—why, 
they’d see the yellow clothes for miles 
an’ miles in thic open space.” 

“There be lots o’ shelter among the 
furze,” remarked Tamsine. “I'd be 


glad o’ your mother’s company, shep- 
herd, I’m sure.” 

She stood a moment or two by the 
door, listening to the man’s retreating 
footsteps and suffering her eyes to 


wander over the downs. She could 
not, it was true, see much of the roll- 
ing expanse from where she stood, for 
the homestead was situated, as has 
been said, in the bottom of a hollow 
or dell, and sheltered on one side by a 
double line of fir trees. The mist had 
lifted, but the moon had not yet risen. 
The dark shapes of the trees stood 
rigid in the windless dusk. Yet to her 
strained ears it seemed to her as 
though many faint and curious sounds 
emanated from the stillness. The 
sighing amid the pine-needles, caused 
no doubt by some imperceptible cur- 
rent of air, seemed to her ghostly; then 
there were rustlings and cracklings in- 
numerable; the distant bleating of her 
uncle’s sheep came to her ear like an 
eerie cry, while the faint, far-away 
barking of a dog had, as it appeared to 
her, a warning note. 

All these vague fears were mingled 
with and dominated by the dread which 
had struck her since her uncle’s an- 
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nouncement of the convicts’ escape. 
What if David Chant were to come 
back to the place which he knew to be 
so deserted, in search of the treasure, 
of which he perhaps knew as well as 
the other dependents of the farm? 
Outcast, desperate, flying from bondage 
which was to him worse than death, 
what wonder would it be if he added 
one more crime to his other wicked’ 
deeds? 

“Well,” called out her uncle from the 
interior of the kitchen, “isn’t supper 
ready?” 

She went indoors hastily, making 
fast locks and bolts with unusual cau- 
tion. 

‘Tlay us a tune, my maid,” said 
Cosh, stretching out his feet towards 
the blaze at the conclusion of the 
meal. “It do seem a sight o’ time 
since I did hear ’ee play.” 

Tamsine, glad to escape from her dis- 
turbing thoughts, went at once to the- 
rickety little harmonium, which 
Farmer Cosh, in one of his moods of 
impulsive generosity, had purchased 
for her cheap at a sale. She began to 
play in her hesitating, almost childish: 
fashion, but sweetly enough, and pres- 
ently to sing, in a clear, high voice:— 


“Abide with me, fast falls the eventide, 

The darkness deepens, Lord with me- 
abide; 

When other helpers fail, and comforts 
flee, 

Help of the helpless, oh, abide with. 
me.” 

As she sang she grew more calm. How 
silly she was to let herself be scared’ 
by such imaginings! Was not God’ 
there? How was it possible that He 
should suffer any harm to befall her? 
Tamsine’s heart was still the heart of 
a child, and her faith as vivid as that 
which had comforted her many a time 
when lying awake in her narrow bed, 
listening to the deep breathing of her 
little brothers in the early \winter- 
dark. 














She finished the hymn, and then, 
bidding her uncle good-night, lighted 
her candle and went upstairs to bed. 
She had to pass through the disused 
attic to reach her room, and smiled to 
herself as she recalled Shepherd Cor- 
nick’s words: the various suits of old 
clothes hanging from the beams did in- 
deed look like so many duplicates of 
Uncle Cosh. 

On reaching her little room she set 
down her candle and yielded to the im- 
pulse of looking through the unshut- 
tered window out into the chilly white 
world. A fine, frosty moon rode high 
in the star-strewn heavens, and the 
short herbage of the down was, like 
the roofs of the outhouses and the slop- 
ing shoulders of the great ricks, coated 
with rime. There stood the sentinel 
trees, black against the whiteness, 
their shadows thrown upon the silvery 
ground. As Tamsine gazed, she fan- 
cied that she descried for a moment a 
dark shape glide across the narrow 
patch of moonlit sod which lay between 
one slanting shade and its neighbor. 
She uttered a smothered scream, and 
looked again, but all was absolutely 
still. 

Now she heard her uncle’s creaking 
footsteps on the stairs, followed by the 
halting patter of Carlo, the terrier, who 
was obliged to time his steps with those 
of his master, and whose progress up 
the steep stairs was in consequence in- 
dicated by an alternate scramble and 
pause. Tamsine laughed to herself as 
she withdrew from the window. Of 
course Carlo would have barked if any 
one had come nigh the house; he was 
the best little watch-dog on record. 

Yet, in spite of common sense and 
faithful trust in a protecting Power, 
her slumbers were at first somewhat 
broken that night, and she frequently 
sat up, fancying she heard now cau- 
tious footsteps, now a curious rustling 
sound wholly unaccountable on a night 
when no wind was stirring. Kneeling 
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up in her bed at last, and clasping her 
hands, she repeated the first verse of 
her hymn with entire fervor, and then, 
snuggling down between the coverings 
and drawing the sheet carefully over 
her too acute ears, she fell into a sound 
and dreamless sleep. 

On these wintry mornings the house- 
hold of Strange’s was astir long before 
dawn, and Tamsine had prepared and 
cleared away breakfast, milked the cow, 
and done the greater part of her do- 
mestic work before the laggard sun 
peered over the shoulder of the down. 
As she was returning from the cowshed 
with her milk-pail, Shepherd Cornick 
appeared at the gate, his lantern 
twinkling as he swung it casually to 
and fro. 

“I made shift to run down home- 
along last night, but there, I be pure 
sorry to tell ’ee, Tamsine, as my mother 
can’t come up here to-day. She did 
twist her foot, or some sich thing, an’ 
she can’t so much as put en under her. 
But if you do feel too lwonesome, my 
maid, why not lock up house an’ step 
over to she—mother’d be jist about 
glad to see ’ee—or else up to the 
fold?” 

“She'll do nothing o’ the kind,” ex- 
claimed Farmer Cosh, who, having is- 
sued from the house in his carpet slip- 
pers, had approached unheard in the 
darkness. “Tamsine ’ull bide at home, 
like a sensible maid, an’ keep the house. 
What be all this stuff an’ rubbish about 
feelin’ lwonesome? Ye did never use 
to feel }wonesome afore.” 

“Tis this talk o’ ’scaped convicts 
what has gallied the poor maid,” said 
the shepherd compassionately. “Us 
didn’t ought to have mentioned ’em in 
her hearing.” 

“Why, the convic’s be over Portland 
way, if they haven’t catched ’em,” re- 
torted the farmer. Then he laughed. 
“If one of ’em comes here, maidie, jist 
you take down my gun an’ shoot en. 
Take down gun an’ pull trigger, an’ off 
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he'll go. Ye'll not be»troubled wi’ 
convic’s arter that.” 

He laughed and crossed the yard to 
where Jimmy Pike, the lad who did 
such work on the farm as was not ac- 
complished by Cosh or the shepherd, 
was rubbing down the horse. 

“Ye can hitch en as soon as you've 
a-cleaned en,” he cried. “I must start 
early. An’ hurry up an’ finish here, 
boy—shepherd do want ’ee up at fold 
all day—don’t ’ee, shepherd?” 

“I dare say I could make shift wi’out 
en for a bit,” returned Cornick, with a 
sidelong, good-natured glance at Tam- 
sine. 

Farmer Cosh came shuffling back 
with unusual speed. “Now, if there’s 
goin’ to be any gammon between you 
an’ my niece, there’ll be marchin’ or- 
ders for one or t’other o’ ’ee,” he cried 
resolutely. “Dally! what be thinkin’ 
on, Cornick! Tamsine, go indoor this 
minute, an’ bide indoor.” 

“IT bain’t a-thinkin’ o’ nothin’ at all,” 
rejoined the shepherd sulkily, “an’ I’m 
sure the maid isn’t neither. Ye didn’t 
ought to put her to shame like that, 


meiister. I thought maybe, ’twould be 
but good-natured, if she be feelin’ 
The Times. 
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scared, to let the lad bide a bit for com- 
pany, but——” 

“I knowed you was up to some fool- 
ishness o’ the kind,” interrupted Cosh. 
“Be off to the fold with 'ee—-an’ Jimmy, 
don’t stand gawkin’ at nothin’, but 
hurry up an’ cut away after en.” 

The shepherd took his right arm off 
the gate and strode away, pausing, 
however, after he had traversed a few 
yards, to call back, warningly:— 

“"Tis enough to frighten any poor 
maid, to have to bide alone in a 
house wi’ a box full o’ money, an’ 
not so much as a dog to take care on 
her.” 

Farmer Cosh stayed his hobbling 
progress and veered round:— 

“Who said she midn’t have a dog 
for company? She can have Carlo 
if she do like—I’d as soon as not leave 
en at home to-day. Ye can keep Carlo, 
Tamsine.” 

But Tamsine, who had an‘ occasional 
way of sulking for a moment, when her 
feelings were hurt, and who much re- 
sented her uncle’s insinuation with re- 
gard to the shepherd, tossed her head 
and went into the house without re 


plying. 


' (To be continued.) 





THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA. 


Mr. Bryce has many obvious qualifi- 
cations for his task as interpreter of 
America—historical erudition, 
personal experience in statecraft, close 
familiarity with democracy in other 
countries of the old and the new 
world, keen powers of observation ap- 
plied with indomitable industry to the 
moving panorama of American life, 
with a sagacity of judgment not per- 
turbed by the most startling occur- 
rences or the most novel turn of 
But the quality which, above 


events. 


long * 


all others, gives unity and harmony to 
his exposition, and has won so enthu- 
siastic an acceptance in America it- 
self, is his unreasoned confidence in 
the ultimate success of the American 
people. For this is the very spirit of 
America herself, it is the healing balm 
for every malady, the saving faith that 
shines through every cloud and sus- 
tains the good American amid the dir- 
est troubles of his land. Its cheerful 
adoption by Mr. Bryce gives that touch 
of kin necessary for interpretation. To 














many European visitors this indurated 
optimism of the good American is an 
irritation and a stumbling-block. It 
seems to fly in the face of facts. For 
to such visitors, approaching the coun- 
try as assessors of civilization, it ap- 
pears radically vicious. In the major 
aspects of its external structure, such 
features as necessarily bulk biggest 
on a first inspection, it bears repellent 
signs of elaborate improvisation, 
coarse, massive design with finnicking 
ornateness. The outer being but the 
expression of the inner, they expect to 
find, and therefore find, little else than 
this same distasteful elaborateness in 
the interior aspects of American life, 
its society, politics, industry, its edu- 
cation, its religious life. Vast reser- 
voirs of raw energy poured into moulds 
of complicated shape, without grace, 
modulation, or reticence! Sensational- 
ism rampant, straining after effects, 
themselves a straining after culture 
and refinement, a Chicago which, when 
the proper time has come, “will just 
make culture hum”! 

Nor is this all. A student of democ- 
racy upon its seamy side can put to- 
gether an appalling case against the 
claim of America to the rudiments of 
civilization. The wholesale dishonesty 
in the administration of her great cit- 
ies, a flagrant failure to enforce the 
criminal law, a tale of undetected hom- 
icides, lynchings, loss of life on rail- 
roads, the unchecked tyranny of po- 
lice, of Labor Unions, of Trusts, the 
land steals, the universal tax-dodg- 
ing, the plundering of immigrants, the 
scandals of child labor in factories, the 
connivance of the Federal Government 
in the disfranchisement of negroes, 
make a terrible story of iniquity or in- 
competence, every word of which is 
true. What amazes and exasperates 
the inquiring student most is to hear 
the well-informed American, who has 
been reeling off this terrible confession 
of what seems the failure of democ- 
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racy, end up by the complacent ejacu- 
lation that “it is a great country,” and 
America will “win out” in the end. 
Some of this feeling will linger in 
the memory of many who read Mr. 
Bryce’s great work on its first appear- 
ance sixteen years ago. The candor 
and exactness of his narrative com- 
pelled a fairly full recital of many of 
these unpleasant facts, and, although 
he set off against them the main fea- 
tures of prosperity and success in the 
career and conduct of America, he 
seemed to have to tip the scale to get 
a favorable balance. For, in this 
weighing of character, a good deal of 
charity, or, shall we say, humanity, is 
needed in order to secure a desirable 
result. Most people are loth to admit 
that, with the crime of Uriah to his 
record, David was really a “man after 
God’s own heart.” In the same way 
it is difficult to accept the great admit- 
ted achievements of America, the vast 
fund of prosperity and opportunity, 
hope and happiness, she has placed at 
the disposal of the floods of human be- 
ings poured upon her shores, as a full 
compensation and condonation for some 
of those betrayals of justice and liberty. 
And yet it is this attitude, at once 
humane and philosophic, of Mr. Bryce’s 
treatment of the crucial defects and 
perils of American democracy which 
probably commends his book most con- 
spicuously to the admiration of Ameri- 
can readers. They feel almost instinc- 
tively that the measure of his allow- 
ances, the very tipping of the scale, is 
the measure of his understanding of 
their problem. This consideration is 
illustrated well in the new reflections 
contained in this. revised edition’ upon 
three test issues.of the first importance 
in their latest history, the new immi- 
gration, the color question, and the 
recent experiments in democratic 
method—all three present dangers cal- 


1“The American Commonwealth.” (Mac- 
millan.) 
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‘culated to appal timorous politicians. 
How is it possible for the huge, amor- 
phous, unsettled organism to digest 
and assimilate the vast influx of low- 
grade humanity pouring in, no longer 
from the most highly civilized coun- 
tries of Europe, mainly of Teutonic 
stock, but from Southern Italy and 
the most backward parts of Austria- 
Wungary and Russia, with subsidiary 
streams of Greeks, Armenians, Circas- 
sians, and other denizens of the East? 
At the rate of a million and a quarter 
a year they are rushing through the 
portals, flooding all the great industrial 
cities, and constituting, by their more 
prolific habits, a rapidly increasing 
share of the national stock. The old 
British race, whose arts of government 
and ‘Puritan religion were the forma- 
tive influences in the past, is failing to 
hold its own even in its New England 
stronghold, and is replaced by what ap- 
Pears to be an unassorted ethnic stew, 
a veritable colluvies gentium. Has 
America the stomach for the task be 
fore her? Many of her stoutest friends 
quail before the question. But not so 
Mr. Bryce. He sets forth all the risks 
Envolved in a task even heavier and 
teore hazardous than that great con- 
quest of external nature which lay be- 
fere the generations of the pioneers. 
®ut he evidently kéeps an equal mind, 
calmly cenfident in the assimilative 
ferees of American institutions. The 
same meliorist spirit is discernible in 
his latest commentary upon the negro 
ease. Giving no support to any of the 
patent remedies for colonization, na- 
tional reserves, or amalgamation of the 
gwaces, convinced that the hegroes will 
stay in the South, living side by side 
wut never fusing racially or socially 
with the whites, he yet sees no ground 
for the despair which obsesses so many 
students of this, the darkest and most 
tragical.of American problems: On the 
contrary, he finds many recent signs 
of a dying down of racial animosity: 
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the industry and education of the more 
advanced members of the negro race 
are winning more respect and more 
active assistance from the better ele- 
ment among the whites, and even the 
political position, though far from sat- 
isfactory, is less inflamed than hereto- 
fore. Here again, the contra case is 
also set with a vigor and fidelity which, 
to those of weaker faith in the nation’s 
destiny, is at least equally convincing. 
Again Mr. Bryce appears to secure the 
victory for progress by a tipping of the 
scale. 

The same temper pervades the treat- 
ment of what, to sober European demo- 
crats, appears the wild and hasty rever- 
sion to methods of direct popular gov- 
ernment, differing not widely from 
“mob-rule,” to which an increasing 
number of the States are having re- 
course. States like Oklahoma and Ore- 
gon, to name the two most advanced, 
have met the malady of machine-poli- 
tics by a virtual deposition of repre- 
sentative government, securing to “the 
people,” by means of the Referendum, 
Initiative, and Recall, full powers of 
legislation and a veto on all important 
acts of the Executive. While many 
States are moving along this road 
towards “primitive democracy,” as it 
has continually survived in the New 
England “town meeting,” city govern- 
ment is moving in a different direction 
by a swift series of equally bold 
changes. Here the central purpose is 
to place supreme control in a small 
commission of able, honest, non-party 
men, for a considerable period of years, 
relying upon the concentrated respon- 
sibility thus attained to secure efficient 
government and put down “graft.” To 
dispassionate observers it might well 
appear that these two quite contrary 
movements towards direct democracy 
on the one hand, close bureaucracy on 
the other, betokened a levity and reck- 
lessness of political temper inconsistent 
with success. But it is evident that 
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this is not the feeling of Mr. Bryce. 
He is careful not to commit himself 
to any formal judgments upon the new 
experiments. But he evidently real- 
izes that it is right and probably serv- 
iceable that they should be made, and 
that American democracy can afford 
such audacity. 

This brings us back once more to 
what we termed the “unreasoned con- 
fidence” that seems to belong to the 
spirit of America. Though “unrea- 
soned,” or instinctive, in its force and 
utterance, it is, perhaps, not irrational. 
Indeed, we find certain grounds for 
this confidence in the right and neces- 
sity of bold experiment, in the reserve 
power of democracy, in its capacity of 
self-recovery amid the most terrific 
buffetings of fortune. That quality 
of buoyancy and flexibility, which is 
so apparent in the American tempera- 
ment, has strong roots in political and 
social life. In more than one chapter 
of most penetrating analysis Mr. Bryce 
fastens upon the superior sociability of 
Americans as an interesting trait. And 
here, in truth, we have the most real 
source of strength in American democ- 
racy. It is not a matter of small 
moment that, whereas most English- 
men’s attitude of mind towards strang- 
ers thrown into their close neighbor- 
hood in train or tram or other public 
place, is one of indifference or positive 
dislike, the natural attitude of most 
Americans is one of human interest 
and willing intercourse. This freer so- 
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ciability implies closer friendly rela- 
tions with an enormously greater num- 
ber of fellow citizens, greater facili- 
ties for common action upon every 
plane of conduct, and for all purposes. 
This, in so mobile a society as that of 
the United States, means that the so- 
cial bonds of national life are far 
Invre numerous and complex, and that 
the nervous system of society is more 
highly organized, and more delicately 
responsive. Though there are, doubt- 
less, dangers of excitability and of 
rapid and impulsive movement in- 
volved in this national temperament, it 
contains conditions of cohesiveness 
which are of the highest possible value 
in the character and conduct of the 
nation. For there are many implica- 
tions and products of this social co- 
hesiveness which it is impossible here 
to appraise, but which are undoubtedly 
to be taken into account as factors of 
confidence and faith. A strong, gen- 
uine, and more impassioned patriotism 
than modern Englishmen can under- 
stand or practise is one of these impli- 
cations, as every student of American 
history during the testing time of the 
Civil War can verify. It is by atten- 
tion to such fundamental characteris- 
tics of American democracy that read- 
ers of Mr. Bryce can acquire some 
measure of that confidence in the abil- 
ity of the Republic to overcome the 
gravest menaces of internal disruption 
which shines so steadily through the 
darkest pages of her history. 





THE FLOATING ISLANDS. 


ATLANTIC TRAVEL AND ITs FUTURE. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


To-day, at floating city; to-morrow, a 
floating island. No other word is spa- 
cious enough for the gigantic ships 
now coming into existence. 

Next midsummer the largest ship in 
the world will be ploughing the Atlan- 
tic under the flag of the White Star 


Line. This vessel, the Olympic, 


launched at Belfast two months ago, 
and her sister-ship, the Titanic, which 
is expected to take the water a few 
months hence, will each have the enor- 
mous tonnage of 45,000. They will be 
882 ft. long and 92 ft. broad, and will 
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be propelled at 21 knots by the com- 
bination of reciprocating engines and 
turbines already employed in the 
Laurentic. These two great ships 
together will cost about £3,000,000, 
which is also believed to be something 
like the cost of the smalier but faster 
Mauretania and Lusitania. 

The Germans do not intend to let us 
have “the biggest ship in the world” 
for more than a couple of years. Sev- 
eral months ago there was laid down at 
Stettin the keel of a ship which is to 
have a tonnage of about 50,000, a 
length of 881 ft., and a breadth of 
nearly 100 ft. These, at any rate, are 
the figures officially published by her 
owners, the Hamburg-Amerika Line. 
Her speed is expected to be about 22 
knots, and she will cost about £2,000,- 
000. She is to be ready for traffic in 
1913. 

The German challenge had hardly 
been made before it was taken up here 
by the Cunard Line. All that can be 
definitely stated now is that Messrs. 
John Brown and Co. have received an 
order to build a great new Cunarder. 
It has been stated unofficially that she 
is to have a tonnage of 50,000, a length 
of 885 ft., a breadth of 95% ft., anda 
speed of 23 knots. It is very doubt- 
ful whether these figures will prove 
correct. If the Cunard authorities 
have made up their minds to beat the 
Hamburg-Amerika, as is probably the 
case, they are not likely to rest con- 
tent with a 50,000-tonner. It will sur- 
prise no one who follows the progress 
of shipbuilding if the new Cunarder 
finally appears in the lists with a ton- 
nage of 55,000, and some venture a 
guess of 60,000, or nearly double the 
size of the Mauretania. 

The duel is bound to become more 
and more interesting, as its difficulty 
increases. The question now exer- 


cising the maritime mind is—How 
much greater can ships become? 
So far as speed is concerned, com- 
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petition has come to an end, with the 
Cunarders left in undisputed posses- 
sion of the prize. It is possible to get 
higher speed than 26 knots, but only 
at a price no one is willing to pay. 
The cost of running the Lusitania and 
Mauretania, with their coal consump- 
tion of 1,000 tons a day, is terrific. 
Even with the great Government sub- 
sidy to set against the loss, it seems 
doubtful whether these boats pay. At 
any rate, the company’s shareholders 
have had no dividend for two years 
past. The Hamburg-Amerika Line de 
clares that it will never again spend 
money—though it seems to have plenty 
—in building “record-breakers.” Nor 
does any other company show the 
slightest intention to enter for the 
championship. 

Only an offer of extraordinary sub- 
sidies by an ambitious Government or 
a revolution in maritime engineering is 
likely to modify this thrifty resolve of 
the shipowners; and neither event is 
believed to be imminent. The attempt 
to get more power out of a given 
quantity of coal is not making very 
much progress. Can any better result 
be expected from oil? Shipowners are 
just now closely watching the German 
experiments in this direction. What 
they would like to see is an internal 
combustion engine producing the same 
results from ordinary heavy oil as are 
now produced by petrol in a motor- 
ear. There is an internal combustion 
engine using heavy oil—the Diesel, to 
which reference was made in our 
Engineering Supplement last week—and 
the Hamburg-Amerika Line, having 
employed it for some time in a small 
cargo boat, is now installing it in two 
larger steamers. Each of these boats 
will be propelled by Diesel engines de- 
veloping 3,000 horse-power; but they 
are only asked to give a speed of 12 
knots or so. A Mauretania, to attain 
a speed of 26 knots, requires something 
like 70,000 horse-power; and there is 
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no sign yet of a Diesel or any other 
internal combustion engine of anything 
like that efficiency which could possi- 
bly be installed except on dry land, 
where considerations of weight and 
bulk are unimportant. 

There are engineers of the highest 
rank who hope to see the internal com- 
bustion system one day applied to the 
turbine; but that day has not begun to 
dawn. Meanwhile the stubborn fact 
remains unshaken that a ship can be 
driven through the sea at 26 knots only 
by burning 1,000 tons of coal a day— 
and exceptionally fine coal, too. 

So much for limitations of speed. 
But is there no limit to be placed on 
the size of these floating islands? Per- 
haps not, in theory. In practice, the 
chief difficulty they will have to meet 
is a very serious one—the inadequacy 
of their terminal ports. The ap 
proach to New York is safe enough 
for a Mauretania loaded to a draught 
of 34 ft.; but a vessel half as large 
again, like the German boat now on the 
stocks or the projected Cunarder, will 
draw a good deal more than that if 
fully loaded, and she will not want to 
waste any cargo space that she can 
fill. 

On this side of the sea, in spite of all 
the dredging in and off the Mersey, no 
ship drawing more than 30 ft. can yet 
venture up to the Liverpool landing- 
stage at low water; and the Olympic 
and Titanic will not be able to enter 
their terminal port, Southampton, 
drawing more than 34 ft., even when 
the latest dredging scheme has been 
carried out. 

An astonishing increase of luxury 
has accompanied the increase of size 
and quite outpaced the increase of 
speed. For all three, of course, the 
passenger has to pay. There are many 
who feel no poorer for spending a 
thousand doilars than for spending a 
sixpence. It is sufficiently clear, I 
trust, that I am here chiefly thinking 
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of Americans. Exactly what percent- 
age of the ocean-crossing public is 
American it might be hard to discover; 
but it is quite certain that the amount 
the Americans spend in the crack lin- 
ers they patronize is out of all propor- 
tion to their number. There are also 
a great many well-to-do people, Brit- 
ish as well as American, who distinctly 
feel the necessity of regulating their 
expenditure according to their income 
when on shore, but when travelling in- 
sist on a much higher scale of luxury 
than they would dream of at home. It 
is not unnatural. You find the same 
thing happening in all classes of so- 
ciety. Many an artisan will spend a 
most surprising sum on his annual 
holiday. To him one crowded week 
of glorious life at the seaside seems 
worth—at any rate while it lasts—a 
cycle of dull domesticity in a London 
first-floor back. 

To attract and satisfy these willing 
spenders (I do not allude to the arti- 
san), and to stimulate willingness in 
the unwilling, the shrewd steamship 
manager goes to great lengths and is 
plainly prepared to go further still. I 
am authoritatively informed that the 
Olympic will consume on her round 
trip of three weeks about 25,000 Ibs. of 
poultry, 2,500 head of game, 35,000 
eggs, 5,500 Ibs. of butter, 1,500 gallons of 
fresh milk, 40,000 oranges, 2,000 Ibs. of 
hothouse grapes, 1,500 quarts of ice 
cream, 15,000 bottles of beer, 500 bot- 
tles of spirits, and 7,500 cigars, not to 
mention commonplace victuals like 
meat and flour. But these figures 
searcely help us to realize the fell fre- 
quency of feeding-time on board ship, 
or the lavish variety of the bill of 
fare concocted by the unresting in- 
genuity of the chef. Special cooks are 
carried for special classes of the travel- 
ling community. Jews can have 
Kosher meat if they wish, though first- 
class passengers of this persuasion 
rarely express any such desire. The 
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principles of vegetarians and fruita- 
rians are equally respected. “If you 
don’t see what you want please ask 
for it.” Passengers are encouraged to 
order at any meal whatever dishes they 
think they will like at the next meal. 
By cultivating this practice the au- 
thorities hope to lessen the enormous 
waste that is inevitable when enough 
of everything has to be got ready on 
the chance of every one wanting it. 

The orchestra in the balcony; the 
rich decorations and upholstery; the 
lounges, drawing rooms, smoking 
rooms, libraries, cafés, and even res- 
taurants for those who object to a 
table @héte; the lifts; the daily papers, 
on which the Cunard spends £4,000 a 
year for wireless telegrams alone; the 
Turkish baths—but are not all these 
things written in the gorgeous pam- 
phiets of the various lines, doubtless 
by the littératewrs who superintend the 
“publicity department’? 

There is to be a swimming bath in 
the Olympic; and when the swimmers 
have ceased to swim this may presum- 
ably be used as a lake for a motor-boat 
regatta of miniature Olympics. There 
is also to be a gymnasium. This is 
very good. There is a fatal tendency 
on board ship not only to eat more, 
but to exercise less than on land. 
Many passengers who in a small and 
inconsiderately active ship would be- 
gin the voyage with seasickness and 
end it in superb health, nowadays es- 
cape any diminution of appetite at the 
beginning, but fee) distinctly out of 
sorts at the end. The gymnasium idea 
might be extended in its application. 
If the Olympic’s plans are not too far 
advanced, why not lay down a cinder- 
path (there can be no lack of cinders) 
around the floating island on one of the 
upper decks, and a tan riding track on 
another? A palm court is already 


promised, and stables might be at- 
tached, where the horses could be fit- 
tingly housed. 
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The more attractive a steamer be- 
comes, the more reluctant will the 
passengers be to leave it. Perhaps 
that is one of the ideas prompting the 
increase of floating luxury. Make the 
voyage supremely enjoyable, and the 
passenger will be inclined to resent 
rather than desire the excessive speed 
which brings his enjoyment to a pre- 
mature end. The owners of floating 
hotels probably know what they are 
about when they provide for a larger 
and larger number of people who want 
luxury and are able to pay for it. 

That number, however, is necessarily 
limited, and the time cannot be very 
far off when the limit will be reached 
if the accommodation for luxurious 
travellers goes on increasing at its pres- 
ent rate. On the other hand, the 
number of those who can afford a 
moderate fare is enormous, and a very 
small proportion of them, especially on 
this side, yet dream of crossing the 
Atlantic. In total, quite a large num- 
ber of these people come over every 
year from America. Some of them 
are native Americans simply bent on 
“seeing Europe.” Others are natives 
of Europe who have gone out as emi- 
grants and saved up enough money to 
come home on a visit. A single line 
brought over 7,000 members of an 
“Irish Home-going Association” in the 
United States this year. This move- 
ment is increasing, partly because the 
steamship accommodation for people 
of moderate means has vastly im- 
proved. They would not travel at all 
if they had to do it in the only style 
within their means a few years 
ago. 

Our own people here are slower to 
move than the Americans and Cana- 
dians; but when they have been con- 
vinced that a trip across the Atlan- 
tic and back is really feasible for 
them, at a price they can afford and in 
circumstances neither destructive to 
comfort nor mortifying to self-respect, 
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they may be expected to seize the 
opportunity in very large numbers. 
They would go not only to “get there” 
and to see a little of the New World, 
but for the sake of the voyage itself. 
They would require no more, and 
could even do with less, than is now 
given in the second-class of the best 
liners—and this second-class traffic is 
growing steadily, without interfering 
with the first—but the seaward attrac- 
The Times. 
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tion would be powerfully reinforced if 
they could be offered, such as it was,,. 
the best class of accommodation in the 
ship. A considerable extension of the 
winter holiday system might be ex- 
pected even in England, if it were eas- 
ier than it is for people of moderate 
means to escape to more genial shores, 
without running the gauntlet of winter 
storms in a small and painfully sus- 
ceptible ship. 





THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


In Four CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 

Baron Kolberg was awaiting his 
son’s return with some impatience. To 
this were added several other moods 
which reduced his mind almost to a 
chaotic state. He had not long ago 
been left by a deputation of Tribun- 
alska Jews, headed by the local Rabbi, 
who had implored him to use his in- 
fluence at this eleventh hour to have 
the decree of expulsion revoked. He 
had sent them away with an evasive 
and non-committal answer. It was a 
great nuisance to have come here at 
this juncture of events. He would 
even have preferred being seasick on 
his yacht. In view of the news con- 
tained in the cipher telegram he had 
just received from his friend the Min- 
ister of Finance, it would be most 
awkward for him to identify himself 
with Jewish interests at this mo- 
ment. 
He took up the telegram and read it 
again. He felt a distinct resentment 
that his hour of triumph should be 
embittered by this disagreeable con- 
tretemps. He almost began to see 
how it was that his co-religionists had 
succeeded in becoming so unpopular. 
‘Why would they insist on obtruding 
themselves at the wrong time and 
place? Why would they get them- 





selves into trouble just when it was 
most difficult to help them? He re- 
gretted it had not occurred to him to 
point out to the deputation that it was 
in a way impious of them to make 
such a fuss about the whole thing. 
Were they not under the care of a 
special Providence, or in the belief 
that they were, and did they not some- 
how manage always to fall on their 
feet? And even if not, what was the 
fate of a handful of Jews compared 
with the epoch-making issue involved 
in this telegram? 

He sat down again at the table and 
took up the copy of the reply he had 
despatched to the Minister of Finance, 
scrutinizing carefully every word and 
every letter to assure himself he had 
made no mistake in the prearranged 
code. He turned irritably at the 
sound of a knock at the door. Se- 
bastian entered. 

“What is it now?” asked the baron 
curtly. 

“There’s another of them,” replied. 
the old servant. 

“Another of whom?” 

“Of the Jews, your excellency.” 

“Send him away. Say I have no 
time for anybody.” 

“I told him so already, your ex- 
cellency. And what does he do? He 
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falls down on his knees, and grovels 
and clutches my coat, and cries that 
it’s a matter of life and death.” 

“Of course, everything is a matter 
of life and death with them,” grunted 
the baron. “Very well, then; let him 
come in.” 

He remained at his desk with his 
back to the door, so that he did not 
immediately see the scarecrow of a 
man who presently limped into the 
room. A sorry sight he made, this 
old man, as he stood there, bent and 
haggard and ragged, with the gloom 
of despair peering out of his red-rimmed 
eyes. And yet in his very decrepi- 
tude and sordid state there was a cer- 
tain majesty of bearing. He waited 
patiently for a minute or so, and then 
said in his wheezy voice, “Will you 
pay me a little attention, Baron Kol- 
berg?” 

At the sound of the voice the baron 
‘spun round as though at an electric 
shock, and springing up from his 
chair, stared at his visitor with wide- 
open eyes. His face had almost an 
‘ashen tint. 

“I prostrated myself before your 
servant,” continued the old man, 
striving painfully to keep himself 
erect, “because he is a Gentile, and 
we are the vassals of the nations. But 
to you I am speaking as equal to equal, 
as the sons of the same father, Abra- 
ham the patriarch, and it is fitting 
you should treat one of your race who 
is your elder in years with courtesy 
and respect. Our sages command it so.” 

“Nahum Nahumovitch, what is your 
business with me?’ asked the baron, 
having seemingly recovered himself. 
“What do you want?” 

“I, thank God, want nothing of you; 
but I come to you as the messenger 
of another—to wit, my wife.” 

“Well, then, what does she want?” 

“Before I tell you, Baron Kolberg, 
I have to explain one or two things 
to you.” 
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“But please be brief.” 

“Yes, yes, brief—very brief. God 
gave us five children, but it pleased 
Him—blessed be His name!—to afflict 
me even as he afflicted Job. He took 
them all away from me again—yes, all. 
The eldest got drowned in the great 
flood, another died in the war away in 
Manchuria, two were snatched from 
us by the cholera, and the fifth’—— 

“Hush!” broke in the baron, taking a 
step forward. 

“The fifth, our Ephraim, we gave to 
you, freely and of our own accord. 
And my wife says we lost all the oth- 
ers as a punishment for selling our 
flesh and blood for the gold with 
which you tempted us. We sold him 
to you, though we knew full well that 
in your keeping he would transgress 
all the ordinances of our holy faith, 
that he would eat forbidden food and 
desecrate the Sabbath. Our sin was 
great, and we do not murmur. But 
the human heart does not die, though 
all it cherished as its dearest may 
long be dead.” 

The baron was visibly growing rest- 
ive. 

“Nahum Nahumovitch, I asked you 
to be brief. Come to the point!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“Indeed, I am coming to it in a mo- 
ment. It happens that we are among 
those proscribed. We have to leave 
here to-morrow, or possibly even yet 
to-day.” 

“To-day?” asked the baron quickly. 

“And so, when my wife heard you 
had arrived here, she said—you know 
there is no accounting for the fancies 
of women—Nahum,’ she said, ‘there 
is the hand of God in his coming. He 
has brought our son with him—my 
heart tells me so. Now, if you go to 
him and entreat him kindly, perhaps 
he will let me look once more on the 
face of our son—our only living child— 
before we start off on our long journey 
into the unknown.’ You see, your 
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am not asking any 
My wife has sent 


excellency, I 
favor for myself. 
me.” 

Baron Kolberg set his teeth tight. 
So he had been right after all! His 
intuition had told him correctly! He 
knew what might await him any time 
he came to Tribunalska. They were 
a hardy race these people, clinging to 
life, as the old man had said, all the 
more tenaciously the less they had to 
live for. He might have guessed that 
he would not be able to shake himself 
clear of Nahum Nahumovitch so easily. 
But fortunately a kindly bureaucracy 
had come forward in the nick of time 


to help him. It was only a matter of 
afew hours. They were going—per- 
haps to-day. If he could tide over the 


danger till then, he would be safe for 
all time. The moment demanded 
drastic measures. 

“I am sorry, my good friend,” he 
said. “I should have no objection to 
granting your wife’s request. But, 
alas! it’s impossible. The boy whom 
I adopted from you is dead.” 

The old man tottered back a pace. 

“Dead!” he echoed pensively. And 
then he broke into a mirthless laugh. 
“Ah, truly it is said that since death 
came into the world no man is safe 
with his life. I thought it was only 
the children of the poor who died. You 
must have mismanaged things a little 
bit, Baron Kolberg. You should have 
taken better care of—of your son.” 

“What could I do?” asked the baron 
with a shoulder-shrug. ‘He never had 
much stamina. He died when quite 
a boy.” 

“Oh, well, then, that’s the end of it,” 
said the old man, gulping back a dry 
sob. “But she wili be very disap- 
pointed. She was so sure that she 
would see him again. Every day of 
her life has she ached to see him. Do 
you know what she once made us do? 


She made us go to St. Petersburg— 


half the way we tramped on fobt—and 
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we smuggled ourselves into the city by 
stealth, having no passport. By day 
we hid ourselves in foul places, and 
at night we prowled about the streets 
thinking that we might chance our way 
to your house, for we dared not ask. 
But the third night the gendarmes 
caught us, and put us in chains, and 
packed us back here in the same gang 
with a lot of thieves and murderers. 
But it appears it wouldn’t have mat- 
tered, anyhow. Then he’s reaily 
dead, our little Ephraim?’ 

“I said so,” replied the baron gruffly. 

“I’m sorry I troubled your excel- 
lency. Dead is dead. May you your- 
self live yet many happy years! Good- 
day.” 

He was shuffling out, when, on a 
sudden thought, the baron called him 
to stop. The old man turned and fol- 
lowed the baron’s movements with 
half-vacant eyes. Baron Kolberg had 
been fumbling in his pocket-book, and 
now came towards him with a hand- 
ful of paper money. 

“You have probably a wearisome 
journey before you. This may come 
in useful,” he said rather more kindly. 

Instantly, and without hesitation, 
the old man pushed aside the proffered 
gift. 

“What for, your excellency? I have 
done nothing to earn it. You don’t 
owe me anything. For what I gave 
you years ago you paid me amply. As 
it was, it was a wasted bargain. I 
have nothing of it, and you have noth- 
ing. Weare quits. But I thank you 
all the same.” 

“As you please, Nahum Nahumo- 
vitch.” 

“As God pleases, Baron Kolberg,” 
the old man corrected him. 

The withdrawal of his visitor did 
nothing to improve the baron’s humor. 
Why had he been subjected to this un- 
necessary ordeal? His irritation was 
aggravated by the superstitious dread 
for the makeshift lie with which he 
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had staved off the old man’s impor- 
tunity. He had said that Felix was 
dead. The words re-echoed in his heart 
with a sound of evil augury. He 
wished he had hit upon some less dis- 
mal, less clumsy prevarication. To 
get out of his dilemma he had con- 
signed to the grave that splendid young 
life, his Felix, the being whom next 
to himself he loved best in all the 
world. What, suppose—his heart 
stopped beating at the thought—God 
took him at his word? 

He had by no means regained his 
equanimity when a little while later old 
Sebastian had occasion to enter the 
room on some casual errand. The sight 
of a suitable scapegoat made the 
baron’s anger flare up afresh. 

“It’s evident that you’re going into 
your dotage, Sebastian,” he said se- 
verely. “How could you be so stupid 
as to admit that man, of all people in 
the world?” 

“That man—what man, your excel- 
lency ?” faltered the old servant, taken 
aback. 

“You mean to say you didn’t recog- 
nize him?’’ continued his master, work- 
ing himself up into quite a state of 
fury. “Didn’t you see him often 
enough while we were—were negotiat- 
ing with him? You mean to say you 
didn’t know Nahum Nahumovitch?” 

“Was that he?’ asked Sebastian 
with a gasp. 

“Of course it was he. However, it 
doesn’t matter. I’ve been thinking 
for some time that I had better pension 
you off. I must have a younger and 
brisker man about me.” 

“But, your excellency’—— stam- 
mered poor Sebastian. 

“That will do. Don’t argue the 
point. I’m busy.” 

Like a beaten dog the old fellow 
crept from the room. Tears of grief 
and vexation stood in his eyes. Never 
before had he been spoken to like that 
by his master. He could not under- 
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stand it at all. Half-dazed, he fum- 
bled his way along the corridor, and 
at the farther end came face to face 
with Felix, who had just re-entered 
the house after his morning ramble. 

“What on earth is the matter, 
Basti?” he exclaimed in astonishment, 
gripping him affectionately by the 
shoulder, for he loved the faithful old 
servitor. 

“To say that to me! To treat me 
like that!” said Sebastian, now sob- 
bing outright. 

“Who did? 
him. 

“Who? Why, his excellency. Is 
there any one else from whom I 
should take it so to heart?” exclaimed 
Sebastian a little wildly. “To expect 
me to recognize him after all these 
years!” 

“Recognize whom? Calm yourself, 
Basti,’ said Felix, getting more puz- 
zied. But in the face of his sympathy 
the old man lost more and more control 
of himself. 

“When I saw him last he was a tall, 
well-set-up man, with a fine black 
beard, and now he looked a wizened, 
shrivelled-up ape. Who would imag- 
ine they were one and the same man? 
Would I have let him in if I had 
known it was Nahumovitch?’ 

“Yes, yes, quite so,” said Felix, re- 
taining his patience with difficulty. “I 
understand now. Somebody came here, 
and you admitted him without recog- 
nizing him. Well, who was it?’ 

“The man from whom his excellency 
adopted you,” cried Sebastian, his ex- 
citement overpowering his discretion. 
“How was I to know’—— 

Felix had recoiled as from the point 
of a dagger. Then he stood rigid. 

“One moment, Sebastian,” he broke 
in, tense and quiet. “You said a man 
came here from whom his excellency 
had adopted me. The man, then, you 
speak of was my father—my real 
father?” 


Tell me,” Felix urged 
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A frightened cry broke from Sebas- 
tian. Frantically he seized Felix by 
the hands. 

“What have I done—what have I 
said?” he moaned. “Oh, for Heaven's 
sake don’t let his excellency know I 
told you! Only the three of us knew— 
he and I and the baroness. Oh, what 
will become of me now?” 

“You have nothing to fear, Basti. I 
will take everything on myself,” said 
Felix, still in the same tense voice as 
before. 

Beyond the initial shock, the tremen- 
dous news had left him calm and unaf- 
fected. A few days ago the revelation 
would have come to him with the force 
of a thunderbolt, or more likely he 
would have laughed the old man’s 
words to scorn. He would have 
thought that his wits were wandering. 
But the knowledge he had gained that 
morning had prepared his mind for an 
instant acceptance of the truth. Many 
things had become clear to him. So 
that was why the baron had avoided 
Tribunalska so sedulously! And that 
was where the risk came in of which 
he had spoken! He was afraid that 
Felix might remember, might delve 
into the past, might ask questions, that 
his father might appear on the scene; 
he had been afraid exactly of all that 
had come to pass. Felix laughed. 
Even a great and powerful man like 
Baron Kolberg was not strong enough 
to turn the stream of ordained events 
out of its course. Money, even mil- 
lions of it, could not fight Fate. 

He pulled himself together, and sent 
the disconsolate Sebastian away with a 
few more reassuring words. And 
what now? The knowledge that had 
come to him was clearly not meant to 
run to waste. It was intended for the 
pivot on which his future was to turn. 
There was no choice, no alternative. 
There was but one thing to do, and 
that it was the right thing he felt from 
the joyous warmth that had begun to 
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thrill through his heart. A gradual 
exultation came over him, as that of 
a beggar who is slowly realizing that 
he has come into unsuspected riches. 
His whole being went out to this un- 
known father of his as it had surely 
never gone out to the baron. <A new 
instinct had sprung up in him which 
was altogether different from the link 
that had bound him to his foster- 
father. His soul was hearkening ea- 
gerly to that most powerful call of all 
—the call of the blood. 

Yes, he would follow that call 
wherever it might lead him. His 
father! Perhaps there was a mother 
too; perhaps brothers, sisters! He 
had no idea. He might possibly find 
out by asking the baron; but that 
would be stupid, since he would so 
soon acquire certainty for himself. 
And altogether it would be better not 
to go near Baron Kolberg till he could 
face him with a definite plan of action. 
A vague resentment stirred him as 
though at a trick that had been played 
on him. Kindness, loving care, all the 
indulgences that wealth could offer, the 
baron had given him—everything save 
honesty. But for this mere chance 
he might have gone about to the end 
of his days a mystery to himself, try- 
ing to reconcile discordant factors, to 
dovetail puzzling incongruities. Had 
it depended on the baron, he would 
have remained that most ignoble and 
ludicrous thing—an unconscious sham, 
a self-mistaken identity. He felt that 
he was not only going forth to find 
his real father; he was setting off in 
quest of his own true self. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Felix was half-way back to the 
town before he remembered that in 
his haste he had forgotten to ask Se- 
bastian for some indication of his 
father’s address. But he was reluc- 
tant to turn back, for fear some un- 
toward incident might interfere with 
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his errand. At any rate, he had 
caught the name by which his father 
was known, and he also knew that an 
all-vigilant Government kept each of 
the Czar’s millions of subjects carefully 
pigeon-holed and docketed, so that he 
might give them his individual atten- 
tion whenever occasion required. It 
was a system which might be pro- 
ductive of untold good if it were not 
meant instead to serve the most evil 
of purposes. Well, for once it should 
be made to redeem itself by being 
turned into a blessing. 

He found his way to the local police 
station, and was presently shown into 
the sanctum of the sub-prefect, having 
sent in the necessary credentials. 

“You are the son of Baron Kolberg?” 
said the official, coming towards him 
with an obsequious smile. “I am de 
lighted to see you. Pray be seated. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Oh, it’s quite a trifling matter. 
About an hour or so ago an old Jew 
of the name of Nahumovitch called on 
Baron Kolberg.” 

“What! has he been annoying his 
excellency?” 

“No, no,” said Felix hastily, alarmed 
at this construction put on the object 
of his visit. “I merely have a mes- 
sage for him. But I don’t know his 
address.” 

“Oh, that’s quite a simple matter. 
I’ll see to it for you,” said the sub- 
prefect. 

He rang a bell, and a gendarme en- 
tered. The sub-prefect gave him some 
hurried instructions, and the man sa- 
luted and left. 

“If you will kindly wait a few min- 
utes? Perhaps you will do me the 
honor of smoking a cigarette with me 
meanwhile,” said the officer, turning 
affably to Felix. 


Felix readily assented. The con- 


sideration with which he had met 
seemed to constitute an additional 
count of indictment against his fos- 





ter-father. On his own admission, the 
baron had not used his vast influence 
in the service of his co-religionists to 
anything like the extent he might have 
done. But Felix did not harp on the 
thought. His mind was bent on a 
greater issue. With forced attention 
he listened to the sub-prefect’s amiable 
small-talk—the officer was careful not 
to touch on any controversial topics— 
while the minutes crept on, and his 
heart beat like a muffled drum in trepi- 
dent expectancy. At last, after the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour, the gen- 
darme returned and made his report to 
his superior. 

“That’s right,” nodded the sub-pre- 
fect. “Now, M. de Kolberg, if you will 
be good enough to go with my man 
he will see you to your destination.” 

Felix, genuinely grateful, rose to fol- 
low his guide. After a walk of only 
a few minutes, they stopped at the en- 
trance of what appeared to have been 
a little chandler’s shop. The empty 
window gave it a wretchedly derelict 
look, and, in view of the cruel ordi- 
nance hanging over the town, told its 
own tale. The owners were on the 
proscribed list! They had already 
passed several such empty windows. 
Felix could easily gather what had hap- 
pened. The stock had been sold for 
anything it would fetch. The same, 
no doubt, had been the case with the 
fixtures and furniture. Any offer was 
good enough, for anything was better 
than nothing. From a remark of his 
guide he learned that the police au- 
thorities did not look kindly on the 
sales. The less that was sold the 
more would be left behind. And it 
was naturally the duty of the police 
to take care, after their fashion, of all 
property that had been left ownerless. 

Felix dismissed the gendarme, hav- 
ing made him ample recognition for his 
services. He breathed more freely to 
know himself rid of the man’s inquis- 
itive stare. As he stepped across the 
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threshold of the shop a great wave of 
pity threatened to sweep him onward 
with a rush. He held on to the door- 
post as though to check himself. He 
felt he had to husband his strength, to 
economize his emotions. He did not 
know to what strain they would be 
put. 

The first glance told him. The floor 
of the interior was littered with non- 
descript wreckage, among which two 
large, clumsy packages stood out. 
Over one of them stooped an old man, 
panting audibly as he pulled at one of 
the cords to make the fastenings more 
secure. Almost without surprise Fe- 
lix recognized in him the man he had 
seen climbing the hill to the baron’s 
mansion earlier in the day. The old 
man faced round sharply at the sound 
of approaching footsteps. And over 
there, in the half-gloom of one of the 
corners, huddled an old woman frantic- 
ally clasping and wunclasping her 
hands. Felix’s heart almost stood still. 
Great Heaven, perhaps—nay, assuredly 
—this woman was the mother who had 
given him life! Both the old people 
stumbled to their feet as the tall figure 
of the stranger appeared in the door- 
way. 

“Is it time?” asked the old man in 
a tone of sullen fear. 

“I wish to know if you are the per- 
son who came to see Baron Kolberg 
this morning,” said Felix, stepping 
closer to him. 

“Iam.” And half-turning to the old 
woman he whimpered, “Woe, woe, 
what new misfortune does this mean?” 

“What was your business with him?” 
continued Felix. 

“A private business,” said the old 
man with rather more spirit. 

“I want to know. Answer my ques- 
tion.” 

“Answer him, Nahum; in Heaven’s 
name, answer him!” caid the old 
woman in an imploring whisper. 

“I went to ask him about a child of 
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mine whom he took from us years ago 
to be his son. I begged him to let 
me see him before we went.” 

“And his reply?” 


“That there was no son. The child 
had died.” 
Felix heard it unmoved. It had 


become evident to him that the baron 
had adopted a certain policy with re- 
gard to his origin, and that he was 
carrying‘ it through unswervingly. It 
was only to be expected of Baron 
Kolberg. Even his worst enemies 
did not deny him the virtue of con- 
sistency. 

The old woman, misinterpreting his 
silence, wailed aloud, “Oh, don’t pun- 
ish him for it! He meant no wrong. 
It was I that sent him. The fault 
was mine.” 

“Is this your wife?” quavered Felix, 
turning to the old man. 

“Yes, young sir. And never was 
man blessed with a better.” 

“Listen,” said Felix, coming to a 
swift resolution. “Baron Kolberg has 
sent me to you with a message. He 
wants to make amends to you for hav- 
ing told you a falsehood. It is not 
true that your son is dead. He lives, 
and you are to see him.” 

“Oh God in heaven!” cried the old 
man, “what new deviltry is this?— 
Chaya, do you hear? There is some 
trick behind this message. Oh, why 
don’t they let us go forth to die in 
peace by the roadside?” 

But the old woman had been creep- 
ing forward stealthily inch by inch. 
At his last words she had gripped her 
husband by the arm and whispered in 
short, deep gasps, “Nahum, Nahum, 
you fool and sinner, blaspheme not! 
You are wrong. This is no trick. 
God has put a new light into my half- 
blind eyes. I see all He wants me 
to see.” In a moment she had thrown 
herself on Felix and strained towards 
him with all the strength of her feeble 
arms. “This is the head that lay on 
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my breast when he was a babe; these 
were the arms that twined round my 
neck; these were the lips that bab- 
bled to me ‘Mother! Nahum, as God 
lives, this is our son Ephraim!” 

“Yes, little old mother, I am your 
son,” said Felix, his tongue shaping 
naturally to the quaint jargon in which 
she had spoken and in which he had 
made his first essays of childish speech. 
“T am your son, a hundred times your 
son. I have stepped back to you 
across the wide gulf of the years. I 
am your own again, your very own. 
Take me, mother—father!”’ 

A quivering silence seemed to hold 
the room. But before either of the 
old people could reply a sudden noise 
made their hearts leap into their 
mouths. From the streets came the 
long roil of a drum, which was fol- 
lowed by a deepened hush. And then 
there rang out the harsh, guttural 
voice of a man uttering words in tone 
of command. 

“What does he say, Ephraim? You 
know their language better than we,” 
said Nahum tremulously. 

A thrill of joy shot through Felix. 
How quickly they had learned to lean 
on him! 

“Nothing to be alarmed at,” he in- 
formed them, throwing an arm reas- 
suringly around each. “It is only 
what you have been expecting, except 
that it has come a little sooner. He 
says that in an hour’s time you are 
all to assemble in the market-place. 
The transport will start from there. 
And that doesn’t give me much time to 
get my business done. Wait here till 
I return.” 

“Chaya, Chaya, I told you it was a 
trick! He is going!’ shouted Nahum 
despairingly. 

Chaya, however, uttered a joyous 
laugh. “Oh you blind of faith!” she 
reproved him. “If God has worked 
one miracle for us, can He not work 
another? He has sent him to us once. 
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He will bid him come to us again.” 

“Those whom God has sent once 
need no bidding to return,” said Fe- 
lix solemnly; and then, with a short 
but loving backward glance, le made 
his way out into the open. 

Ay, he did not have too much time 
to get his business done. It was a 
great, an heroic business, but he felt 
quite strong enough for it. Nay, his 
strength seemed to grow giant-like the 
nearer his hurried steps made him ap- 
proach the big white house in which 
his sojourn was to be so brief. The 
steep incline that brought him into its 
purview became a symbolic height to 
which he was rising as on eagle’s 
wings. <A few minutes later he stood 
again in the huge porch and made his 
way straight to the baron’s room. 

“My dear Felix, where on earth have 
you been all this time? And you’ve 
had no lunch!” exclaimed the baron, 
walking towards him with a solicitous 
air. 

“Don’t trouble. I won’t starve,” re- 
plied Felix a little curtly. 

“I nearly sent out a search-party for 
you,” continued the baren, not noticing 
his strained manner. “Not because I 
was afraid you were lost,” he added 
with a smile, “but because I was 
anxious to let you have my wonderful 
news. Shortly after you left I re 
ceived a telegram from Dagoutsky. To 
tell you the truth, my dear Felix, I’ve 
not been quite candid with you.” 

A quick flush came into the young 
man’s cheeks at the unconscious irony 
of the words. 

“It’s quite true that I left St. Peters- 
burg for the purpose of—vwell, of spir- 
itual introspection. But there was also 
a more material reason for it. Certain 
negotiations were going on, and 
Dagoutsky advised me to disappear for 
a little while from the arena, so as to 
leave him more freedom for action. 
His wire says he has succeeded. Do 
you know in what?” 
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“I regret I have no idea.” 

“Felix, I have been appointed di- 
rector of the Imperial Bank! Can you 
imagine what that means?” he went 
on, his chest broadening visibly under 
the swell of his triumph. “It means 
that I become practically the financial 
dictator of Russia. All its interna- 
tional interests, all its widely radiating 
threads of foreign policy, centre in my 
hands. I am that greatest power of 
all—the power behind the throne. I 
don’t suppose it will be a bed of roses 
—a nation’s money-bags are not com- 
fortable to sleep on; but I shall take 
care not to be troubled by nightmares. 
Of course, Dagoutsky says it’s a sine 
qua non that I must forthwith join the 
Greek Orthodox Church. So he takes 
the choice out of my hands. In fact, I 
have committed myself to his condition 
in my reply.” 

“Quite so,” said Felix, still holding 
back, but feeling ready and primed for 
the attack. 

“There’s no object now in our stay- 
ing here longer. I shall order a special 
train for to-morrow morning.” 

“I shall not accompany you.” 


“No?” The baron was plainly dis- 
appointed. 

“Well, if you like you can follow me 
in a few days.” 

“IT shall not follow you, Baron Kol- 
berg.” 


“Baron Kolberg!” There was no 
mistaking the baron’s utter bewilder- 
ment at the unusual form of address. 
“What's the matter, Felix? You seem 
very strange.” 

“Several strange things have hap- 
pened to me since I saw you last. 
Why did you not take me into your 
confidence?” 

“About Dagoutsky ?” 

“Not about Dagoutsky. I don’t care 
two straws about the financial dictator- 
ship of Russia. Why have you never 
told me the truth about my parent- 
age?” 
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The baron winced as at a physical 
blow. 

Felix did not give him time to re- 
cover himself. “Surely that was a 
matter about which I had a right to 
be told. It’s some time since I ar- 
rived at years of discretion, and I 
might have been trusted to take my 
own view of it. You evidently thought 
that your opinion was good enough 
to serve for the two of us.” 

“Felix!” exclaimed the baron in a 
tone of alarm. 

“That was assuming rather too 
much, even though you had acquired 
a certain right to act as the arbiter of 


my destiny,” went on Felix relent- 
lessly. 
“Felix, Felix, I meant it for the 


best!” cried the baron. 

“No doubt, from your own egotistic 
point of view. You had taken me 
over body and soul, which, I presume, 
included everything that was mine be- 
fore I came to you.” 

“IT admit it was selfish of me,” said 
the baron, his arm uplifted as though 
in dread of a further onslaught. “But 
I am not sorry that—through whatever 
accident it might be—my selfishness 
has come to light. It will prove to 
you more than anything else the im- 
measurable love I bear you, Felix. I 
wanted you to be all mine, to leave no 
question in your mind but that you 
were my own flesh and blood. I was 
jealous of all who might rob me of a 
single heart-throb of yours. And 
what is more, I have made sacrifices 
for it. I have lived a lonely life. I 
might have married again. I might 
have had children of my own. But 
I would not. You were all-sufficient 
for me. From the moment you came 
to me you fulfilled for me all my crav- 
ings of fatherhood. The same single 
heartedness I felt for you as my child 
I wanted you to feel for me as your 
father. In my desire for that it did 
not occur to me that my egotism might 
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lend itself to another construction.” 
He sat down, the spent and broken 
shadow of his proud self. 

Felix stood looking at him, his heart 
full of pity and remorse. Then he 
came and stood close to him. “For- 
give me,” he said quietly, humbly. “I 
don’t know which I have been—cruel or 
foolish. I too thought of only one 
aspect of the case. Dearest and best 
of friends—I need not give you any 
higher title—forget what I said in my 
thoughtlessness. There is a _loftier 
plane on which we may stand to argue 
this thing out than that of sordid re- 
crimination. There is a greater, a di- 
viner, motive that brings us to the 
parting of the ways.” 

“The parting of the ways?” For a 
moment the baron looked puzzled, and 
then an agony of fear came into his 
eyes. “Felix, Felix, you are not 
thinking of leaving me?” he cried. 

“I am—I must. I must as surely 
as if I saw the finger of God out- 
stretched visibly to point me the path 
I am to take. Let me speak. This” 
—he picked up the telegram from the 
baron’s writing-table—“‘is calling you 
one way. Two quavering voices, 
hoarse with crying out against the 
doom that awaits them, are calling me 
the opposite way. I have seen my 
father and mother.” 

“Felix, it need not be,” broke in the 
baron quickly. 

“IT don’t see how it can be avoided,” 
proceeded Felix steadily. “You dare 
not take me with you unless you are 
prepared to foil your ambition. I 
cannot follow you across the border- 
line that separates you once and for 
all time from our—from my people. 
You dare not harbor under your roof 
a son, an alleged son, who openly 
flaunts his heresy while you go about 
wearing the mask of a true believer. 
Your enemies, and from your own ad- 
mission you anticipate many, will lay 
you by the heels in a moment. And 
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that is the case as far as it concerns 
you.” 

Baron Kolberg made no reply. He 
sat, his head drooping low on his chest. 

“And now for myself,” continued 
Felix, his voice taking a firmer tone. 
“There the matter is quite simple. It 
means merely coming down to the ele- 
mentary emotions. I should be no 
better than any hog feeding at the 
trough were I to let my poor old 
mother and father trudge their totter- 
ing way along the road of exile with- 
out my arm to hold them up, to 
shield them. To give me credit for 
going with them would be nothing but 
the grossest affront.” 

Still his listener sat silent. 

“But that is not all. It is a great 
thing for a man to find his kith and 
kin, but’—his voice rose in a sort of 
ecstasy—“it is sublime for a man to 
find his nation. I found mine to-day. 
‘A people that is abject, prostrate, 
trodden in the dust, but therefore all 
the more glorious to me. A race of 
martyrs, a race of conquerors! I 
should never have believed it had I 
not see it with my own eyes. Oh, I 
tell you—though probably you know— 
there are martyrdoms going on to-day 
to which the savageries of Torquemada 
are but an exhibition of brotherly love. 
But they conquered the Inquisition, 
and they will conquer again. I too 
want to bear a small share in their 
victory.” 

“What, are your plans, Felix?” asked 
the baron, looking up with heavy eyes. 

“I don’t know yet. In the first place, 
I suppose, to see my parents safely 
out of this inferno.” 

“Where to?” 

“Abroad, to the lands of liberty— 
England, America.” 

“But you have no means. 
even know the language.” 

“No; but the palette, I think, talks 
Esperanto. And besides, I have to- 
day received Holzmann’s cheque for a 


You don’t 
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thousand roubles for my picture. I 
forgot to mention it to you this morn- 
ing. It was sent on to me from St. 
Petersburg.” 

The baron nodded. He had not had 
the courage to offer Felix money, and 
it would not be safe to tell him now 
at whose commission the dealer had 
bought the picture. Felix was star- 
ing pensively at the ground. 

“I thought at first of using it to buy 
Vera an engagement-ring,” he said 
slowly. “But of course there’s no oc- 
casion for that now. By the way, 
I’m afraid I must trouble you to apol- 
ogize to her for—for my eccentric con- 
duct. You may give her any explan- 
ation you like. And now’—there 
was a catch in his voice—‘“I must 
go.” 

A despairing groan came from the 
older man. “Felix, Felix, is this the 
end ?”’ 

“No; the beginning. 
solely with Providence.” 

“Shall I hear from you?” 

“Possibly. If not, you will hear of 
me. You see, I am going forth into 
the world with the best of all equip- 
ments—confidence in myself. There is 
just one thing more. Don’t be hard 
on old Sebastian for telling me your 
secret. You know he was nothing 
more than God's tool in this.” 

The baron shrugged his shoulders 
wearily. “I know,” he said, bowing 
his head. “This was ordained, or else 
He would not have let your brothers 
and sisters die. He would not have 
lent you to me to save you from shar- 
ing their fate. I too was merely His 
tool.” 

A flash of joy overspread the young 
man’s face. “Ah! at last you are 
striking the right note,” he cried. “Do 
you think it was, after all, so easy for 
me to part from you? But now my 
heart will be lighter for the comfort 
which I know you have put into 
yours.” 


The end rests 
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He turned to go, and then, on second 
thoughts, he stopped and faced the 
baron once more. 

“Perhaps you think me ungrateful,” 
he continued humbly. “I have said 
nothing to you about all that I owe 
you. I have not said it because I feel 
it too deep down in my heart for utter- 
ance. But I think I can pay you no 
greater tribute than to say that it was 
your training that made me take up 
my duty the moment I saw it. Per- 
haps”—he gazed earnestly into the 
grief-stricken face before him—*per- 
haps one of these days God will let 
me also taste the joy of suffering for 
the nobility which I have taught to oth- 
ers. Good-bye.” 

Down in the market-place of the 
township the transport-gang was mus- 
tering for the trudge to the nearest 
railway station, seven miles off. From 
there those who had the means might 
continue their journey by train at first- 
class fares—in cattletrucks. All 
around them the naked swords of their 
escort flashed in the sunlight. Wild- 
whooping Cossacks encircled them on 
nimble horses, savagely whirling their 
pennoned spears. The mortal fear in 
the hearts of the outcasts was painted 
on their ghost-like faces. In all that 
wretched band there seemed to be only 
one living man. To his exceedingly 
great surprise, the sub-prefect, who 
was superintending their departure, 
had seen Baron Kolberg’s son take his 
place among the exiles. He was about 
to address a jesting inquiry to him, but 
something in the other’s mien and man- 
ner cowed him, as it were, into silence. 
With a shoulder-shrug he turned away. 
They were a_ strange people these 
Jews, their millionaires no less than 
their beggars. It was useless to try to 
fathom them. He only felt vaguely 
that there was a time when even a 
Russian sub-prefect of police must re- 
frain from asking questions. 
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“Ready, all!” rang out the command. 
And the transport moved, shuffled, 

stumbled forward, urged to a panic 

haste that was beyond their strength 
by the threatening shouts of their 
guards. And towering high above the 
bent-shouldered throng strode Ephraim 

Nahumovitch—Felix Kolberg that was 

—geripping the hands of his parents on 

either side of him, his gaze fixed fear- 

lessly upon the distance beyond, his 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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hopes outstripping the tortoise march 
of the present and speeding towards 
the joyous future that from far-off 
seemed welcoming him with out- 
stretched hands. 

And long after he had gone, for a 
span that could not be reckoned by the 
ordinary measure of time, Baron Kol- 
berg remained seated at his writing- 
desk, staring with vacant eyes at 
Dagoutsky’s telegram. 


(THE END.) 





A NOVELIST OF NERVES.* 


Warm thanks are due to Mr. Lowe, 
the Rector of Brisley, for translating 
these tales from the Russian of 
Andréyev. Andréyev’s great popular- 
ity in Russia is no doubt in excess of 
his merits, but he has gained his po- 
sition, not merely through the dearth 
of genius in the last decade, but be- 
cause he is so representative of the 
moody emotional fluctuations, the shat- 
tered nerves, and the spiritual cravings 
of the young generation. After the 
great Russian novelists of the period 
1840-1880, came the aftermath of 
Tchekhov’s exquisite talent, followed 
at a distance by minor men, including 
Gorky and Andréyev. At first sight it 
seems almost impossible that so neu- 
rotic a writer as Andréyev should have 
any message for our prosperous middle- 
class, but an intelligent reader will find 
that these simple tales take the starch 
out of the English soul in a surpris- 
ingly rapid manner. What our edu- 
eated people suffer from is not so 
much lack of feeling as lack of exer- 
cise of the feelings, due to a mental 
conventionalism which discredits out- 
spokenness and the fresh warmth of 
emotional insight. Andréyev, how- 

*“Silence and Other Stories.” By L. N 


Andréyev. Translated by W. H. Lowe. Grif- 
fiths. 8s. 6d. net. 


ever, is typically Russian in his dislike 
of the screen of polite materialism and 
the barriers of moral superiority and 
class refinement which shut us out 
from sympathy with human weakness. 
Sin is hardness, that is the moral of 
the powerful and beautiful story, “Si- 
lence,” in which we see the shatter- 
ing to pieces of the spiritual pride of 
Father Ignity, the prosperous, expe- 
rienced parish priest. 

The story opens with the priest's 
wife coming to him in his study at 
night and saying, “Father, let us go to 
Vyéra,” while she touches him implor- 
ingly on the shoulder. The priest 
frowns and looks at her long and fix- 
edly. “How pitiless you both are,” 
says the mother, implying that Vyéra, 
her sick daughter, who has lately re- 
turned from St. Petersburg, silent, icy, 
and strange in her manner, is a true 
child of her father. But Father Ig- 
nity follows his wife, and, trying to 
soften his dry, hard voice, begs his 
daughter not to hide from them her 
trouble. Vyéra repulses her parents, 
and the priest becomes stern and re 
proachful. In another week, Vyéra, 
who has been ruined in St. Petersburg, 
commits suicide, and her mother, at 
the news, has a stroke, losing the use 
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of speech. Father Ignity bears up 
so well under the eyes of his parish- 
joners, who are hoping to see the 
haughty and harsh-mannered father 
suffering and broken down, that the 
peasants nod their heads and say, “A 
well-seasoned pope.” “They all 
watched him with curiosity, but he, 
feeling their eyes directed on his 
broad, powerful back, endeavored to 
straighten it, and thought not so much 
of his dead daughter as of not com- 
promising his dignity.” But when 
Father Ignity comes into the semi- 
darkened room where his wife lies all 
day motionless, he sees that her face 
is perfectly still, and her deep gray 
eyes look at him without blinking, 
without sign of grief or anger or of 
any feeling. She makes no sign 
when he speaks and touches her 
kindly, and Father Ignéty turns cold 
and frightened and goes to his 
room. 

In a masterly way the story de- 
scribes how this silence that broods 
over the house constricts the priest’s 
heart, and how it gradually obsesses 
him as each day he goes into his dead 
daughter’s room and gazes at her por- 
trait hanging on the wall, and her 
books and her music; and how the ob- 
stinate, leaden, silent gaze of his wife 
grows more and more terrible to him. 
There is a most moving scene when 
Father Ignity tries to break the spell, 
and goes to his wife’s room and be- 
gins to defend his conduct in the loud 
and severe tones in which he addresses 
his penitents. But his wife does not 
seem to understand a word. And 
again when, the same night, he creeps 
on tiptoe up to Vyéra’s deserted cham- 
ber and buries his face in the pillows 
of her empty bed, and talks as though 
she were there listening to him in si- 
lence. “He fixed his eyes on the wall, 
and stretching out his hands, cried: 
‘Speak!’ But silence was the answer 
he received.” The story ends with a 
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description of the priest’s visit to his 
daughter’s grave:— 


Father Ignaty shrugged his shoulders, 
which were becoming cold, and let his 
eyes fall on Vyéra’s grave. He gazed 
long at the short little seared stalks of 
grass, which had been torn from the 
ground somewhere in the wide wind- 
swept fields, and had failed to take 
root in the new soil; and he could not 
realize that there, under that grass, at 
a few feet from him, lay Vyéra. And 
this nearness seemed incomprehensible, 
and imbued his soul with a confusion 
and strange alarm. She, of whom he 
was accustomed to think as having for 
ever disappeared in the dark depth of 
infinity, was here, close—and it was 
difficult to understand that nevertheless 
she was not, and never would be again. 
And it seemed to Father Ignity that 
if he spoke some word, which he al- 
most felt upon his lips, or if he made 
some movement, Vyéra would come 
forth from the tomb, and stand up as 
tall and beautiful as ever. And that 
not only would she arise; but that all 
the dead, who could be felt, so awe- 
some in their solemn cold silence, would 
rise too. 

Father Ignity took off his black 
wide-brimmed hat, smoothed his wavy 
locks, and said in a whisper: 

“Vyéra!” 

He became uneasy lest he should be 
heard by some stranger, and stood up 
on the tomb and looked over the 
crosses. But there was no one near, 
and he repeated aloud: 

“Vyéra!” 

It was Father Ignity’s old voice, dry 
and exacting, and it was strange that 
a demand made with such force re- 
mained without answer. 

“Vyéra!” 

Loud and persistently the voice 
called, and when it was silent for a 
moment it seemed as though some- 
where below a vague answer re- 
sounded. And Father Ignfity looked 
once more around, removed his hair 
from his ears, and laid them on the 
rough prickly sod. 

“Vyéra! Speak! 

And Father Ignfty felt with horror 
that something cold as the tomb pene- 
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trated his ear, and froze the brain, and 
that Vy@va spoke—but what she said 
was ever the same long silence. . . . 

When [Iather Ignity reached home, 
it was already getting dark, and the 
lamp was lit in Ol’ga Stepfinovna’s 
room. Without change of clothes or 
removing his nat, torn and dusty, he 
«ame hurriedly to his wife and fell on 
his knees. 

“Mother — O’lya—pity me!” he 
sobbed; “I am going out of my mind.” 

He beat his head against the. edge 
of the table, and sobbed tumultuously, 
paintully, as a man does who never 
weeps. He lifted his head, confident 
that in a moment a miracle would be 
performed, and that his wife would 
speak, and pity him. 

“Dear!” 

With his whole big body he stretched 
out towards his wife, and met the 
look of the gray eyes. In them was 
neither compassion nor anger. Maybe 
his wife forgave and pitied him, but in 
those eyes there was neither pity nor 
forgiveness. They were dumb and si- 
lent. And the whole desolate house 
was silent. 


This story, “Silence,” is a good ex- 
ample of Andréyev’s peculiar power, 
which is based on the simplification 
and intensification of a poignant emo- 
tion or of a dominant, morbid mood, 
with its spiritual relation clearly shown 
to the inexorable factors of natural 
jaws. Andréyev, like the great Rus- 
sian authors, delights in cutting 
through the top strata of human hopes, 
illusions, and pretences, and bringing 
into sharp and abrupt collision the 
cravings of men for good with their 
eternal defeat by the forces of human 
weakness. A touching little sketch is 
“Snapper,” the story of a wandering, 
homeless dog, who has grown savage 
and suspicious through fear. Snap- 
per has never known petting or love, 
and when a kind-hearted family rent 
the bungalow in the deserted garden 
of which is Snapper's lair, he will not 
trust their approaches, and snaps at 
the children who-try:to coax him. But 
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gradually the dog comes nearer and 
nearer, and at length the day comes 
when, trembling all over, he submits 
himself to their caresses, still expecting 
he will receive kicks and blows. “And 
still for a long time every caress came 
to him as a surprise, and a wonder, 
which he could neither understand, nor 
respond to. He did not know how to 
receive caresses.” Then, little by lit- 
tle, his doggy nature expands with 
happiness, for he understands that he 
now belongs to people and can serve 
them. He invents tricks to please 
the children and to express his delight 
and thankfulness and love. Then he 
grows peaceable and contented, and 
even asks for caresses. But the day 
comes when the family has to return 
to the city and is forced to leave Snap- 
per behind, because there is no court- 
yard in their flat in which to keep him. 
The end is typically Russian in its 
mournful poignancy :— 


Snapper long followed the track of 
the people as tuey went away, he ran 
as far as the station, and wet through 
and muddy, returned to the-bungalow. 
There he performed one more new 
trick, which no one, however, was 
there to see. For the first time he 
went on to the veranda, stood on his 
hind legs, looked in at the glass door, 
and even scratched at it. But the 
rooms were all empty, and no one an- 
swered him. 

A violent rain poured down, and on 
all sides the darkness of the long au- 
tumn night began to close in. Quickly 
and dully it filled the empty bungalow: 
noiselessly it crept out from the 
shrubs, and in company with the 
rain, poured down from the un- 
inviting sky. On the veranda, 
from which the awning had been 
taken away, and which for that 
reason looked like a broad and un- 
known waste, the light had long been 
in conflict with the darkness, and 
mournfully illumined the marks of 
dirty feet; but soon it gave in. 

Night had come on. 

When there was no longer any doubt 
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that the night was upon him, the dog 
began to howl in loud complaint. With 
a note resonant, and sharp as despair, 
that howl broke into the monotonous, 
sullenly persistent sound of the rain, 
rending the darkness, and then dying 
down was carried over the dark naked 
fields. 

The dog howled—regularly, persist- 
ently, desperately, soberly—and to any- 
one who heard that howling it seemed 
as though the impenetrable dark night 
itself were groaning and longing for 
the light, and he would wish himself in 
the warmth by the bright fire, and the 
loving heart of his wife. 

The dog howled. 


Even better are the two tales of 
children. “The Little Angel” and 
“Pyetka at the Bungalow,” which grip 
the heart by the wonderful keenness of 
their sympathy with childish suffer- 
ings. One may explore the length and 
breadth of English literature without 

The Nation. 
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finding any short story to rival the 
last-named for pathetic simplicity. 
Andréyey would hold a far higher place 
than he does had he the sense of 
proportion. Often when he has got 
his effect he does not know when to 
stop, and the last third of his story, 
by over-emphasis, cloys the palate, and 
exasperates the reader’s nerves. In 
this he is truly a neurotic, the direct 
product of that long, feverish, tortur- 
ing travail which has racked two gen- 
erations of Russians, “The Tocsin,” 
though not particularly masterly, is 
saturated with the feeling of a coun- 
tryside given over to the horrors of 
incendiarism and revolt. And in the 
tale, “In the Basement,” a most strik. 
ing piece of work, the English reader 
will find indicated the clue to the 
strength and weakness of the Russian 
character. 





THE GOOSE. 


Ncene—The dining-room at luncheon time. 
He and She are there with four 
children (three girls ranging in age 
from seven to eleven, and a boy of three 
and a half). Also a Mademoiselle. 
They have just taken their seats and 
the meal is about to begin. A youthful 
footman is hovering about. 

He. Halloa! Why’s the goose in 
front of me? Where's Parkins? 

She. I told you all about it, but I 
suppose you didn’t listen. Parkins 
has gone to London to see his daugh- 
ter married, and you've got to carve 
the goose. 

He. Oh, come, I say! That’s rather 
a stiff job, isn’t it? A goose is such 
a rum bird to carve. 

She. My dear Charles, you've al- 
ways told me you were a sort of heavy- 
weight championship carver. 

He. Sol am at legs of mutton and 


chickens and hams. I simply can’t be 
beaten at hams; but a goose! 

She. Well, if you won't, I must. 

He. Never. 

She. Hurry up, then. 
starving. 

He. If I must, I must, so here goes. 
(To the little boy) John, tell your mother 
not to allow you to choke yourself with 
the spoon. Here’s for a peerage or 
Westminster Abbey. (He plunges the 
fork into the bird’s breast and sets to 
work with the knife. This is easier 
than I thought. There! I’ve cut you 
two of the daintiest slices I’ve ever 
seen. 

She. Don’t forget the stuffing. 

He. Good heavens! Stuffing! Which 
end is it? 

She. Don’t be absurd, Charles. 

He. Can nobody tell a gentleman 
where a goose keeps its stuffing? I 
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suppose I must chance it. (He does.) 
Wrong, of course. What a mercy 
there’s only one other end. (He gets at 
the stuffing and inserts a spoon.) Here’s 
stuffing for the million. It’s more ex- 
citing than digging for diamonds. My, 
what a bird this is for stuffing! I 
must say it’s extremely creditable to 
you and cook to choose a bird like 
that. You might have picked a goose 
without any stuffing at all, and where 
should we have been then? [He con- 
tinues carving the breast. 

The Eldest Girl (to the Second). 
making a joke new. 

Second Girl. No, he isn’t. 
wasn’t a joke. Dad meant that. 

Third Girl. Never mind, Dad. 
like your jokes. 

He. Thank you, Betsy. You've got 
a kind heart. 

She. Do get on a little faster, dear. 
You’re keeping the children waiting, 
and we shall never finish luncheon at 
this rate. 

He. ‘That's a nice thing to say to a 
man when he’s doing his best. I’m all 
among the legs and wings now, so I 
mustn’t be hurried. This looks like a 
wing, but where's its joint? (He begins 
to perform feats of strength with the 
carving-knife.) I take back everything 
I said in praise of this blessed bird. It 
hasn’t got a joint anywhere. (More 
feats.) If — I — don’t — get — through 
— something — directly — you — can 
— count — me — out. T'l—— 

Punch. 


Dad's 


That 
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[At this point the goose, having been 
incuutiously elevated, drops back into 
the dish with a splash. The children 
yell with joy. 

Third Girl. You’ve splashed Madam- 

azelle in the face. 

He. Mille pardons, 
La sauce—— 

Mademoiselle. Ce n’est rien, Mon- 
sieur. Vous avez visé juste, méme 
trop juste. Je Vai recue dans la 
bouche. 

The Three Girls (more or less together). 
Dad's splashed Madamazelle. Dad’s 
spoilt the tablecloth. There’s a big 
splash on the silver cup. Doesn't it 
make your face look funny in the cup? 
There’s a splash on my hand, &c., &c. 

He (in a voice of thunder). Silence, 
ungrateful children. You ought to be 
thankful you’ve got any gravy to be 
splashed with. If I hear another 
word there shall be no apple tart. 

Third Girl. Oh, Dad, you mustn't. I 
like your carving, Dad. 

She. You have just touched the clean 
tablecloth, haven’t you, dear? 

He. Yes, just the tiniest little pet of 
a spot. 

Second Girl (reproachfully). Oh, Dad! 
I’ve counted twenty-six and I haven’t 
finished yet. 

{At last he completes his carving and 

sinks back into his chair exhausted. 

He. I hope Parkins hasn't got any 
more daughters. 

She. Hear, hear! 


Mademoiselle. 





STEERAGE TO AMERICA. 


In the new edition of Mr. Bryce’s 
famous book on the American Com- 
monwealth there appears a fresh and 
illuminating chapter upon immigration 
into the United States. He shows 
how the volume and character of the 
immigration has varied during the last 
century. In the early part of the 19th 


century the population was predomi- 
nantly English, though there were, of 
course, the French in Louisiana, the 
Dutch in Pennsylvania and New York, 
and a certain number of Swedes. The 
emigration from England and Scotland 
continued until after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, when expanding prosperity 
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and a higher standard of living made 
our working classes prefer the comfort 
and certainty of life at home to the less 
agreeable conditions of the American 
continent. Ireland before and after 
the Irish famine more than compen- 
sated in numbers for the decline in 
emigration from Great Britain. This 
inflow of Irish Celts, mainly Catholics, 
went on at a great rate until the 
‘nineties, since when it has gradually 
declined. After the failure of the 
German Revolution in 1848, a very fine 
class of German settlers came to the 
United States, and the German migra- 
tion continued in considerable strength 
until towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, when it began to decline under 
the same influence as those which 
stopped the emigration from Great 
Britain and Ireland. Another very de- 
sirable type of settler has come to 
the United States from the Scandina- 
vian countries, especially from Norway 
and Sweden. Here, again, the volume 
is declining, and the great steamship 
companies have to rely more and more 
every year upon Slavs, Italians, Jews, 
and other distressed nationalities, from 
the South and East of Europe. Never- 
theless, these great companies continue 
to find the flow of emigrant traffic 
across the Atlantic a most profitable 
source of revenue. Mr. Bryce com- 
ments severely on the methods of the 
immigration promoter in these regions. 
Generally a steamship ticket agent, a 
money lender, or a combination of the 
two, his only object has been to get 
his commission or his usury. The 
more aliens carried over the more there 
are to be brought back if failure meet 
the immigrant, the more to follow if 
he be successful. The Hungarian 
Government especially has become se- 
riously alarmed at this continual drain 
of population, and within the last few 
weeks, we learn from the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, has come to an arrangement 
with the steamship companies, limiting 
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the use of agents and forbidding the 
wholesale soliciting of immigrants. It 
is estimated that during the past five 
years the average number of passen- 
gers from Europe to America at steer- 
age rates has been 1,200,000, and that 
the annual number of returning immi- 
grants has been about 500,000. It is 
estimated, too, that the revenue ob- 
tained by the steamship companies 
from the handling of this traffic has 
averaged about $55,000,000 per annum. 
But until recent years steerage traffic 
has not proved a very reliable source 
of income. Atlantic passenger rates 
have been notoriously unstable. The 
peculiar conditions under which ocean 
transport is conducted tend to force 
competition to such a pitch of intensity 
that on occasions all profits have dis- 
appeared in the struggle. Fierce rate 
cutting wars were followed by tem- 
porary understandings, broken in every 
case by some new competitor or by 
some less scrupulous member of the 
agreement who saw good prospects of 
attracting more business to his own 
line. 

Finally, in 1908 equilibrium was 
reached. In February of that year 
there was formed in London an asso- 
ciation known as the Atlantic Confer- 
ence, consisting of all the important 
lines of Atlantic passenger steamers. 
The main feature of the contract was 
an arrangement of the steerage traffic 
to and from America. Under this 
agreement each company was allotted a 
certain percentage of the west and east 
bound traffic; any company carrying 
steerage passengers in excess of this 
allotment was to be punished by a 
heavy fine, and any company not ob- 
taining its full quota was so to modify 
its rates as to secure more traffic. In 
addition a special committee was ap- 
pointed with power to employ what 
were known as “fighting steamers,” to 
be used against independent and com- 
peting lines. These steamers were to 
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run at the same time as competing 
vessels and to supply steerage trans- 
port at considerably lower rates. From 
the point of view of preventing com- 
petition the Conference has proved a 
complete success. Members themselves 
have kept loyally by their agreement; 
the Russian volunteer fleet, operating 
between Libau and New York, has been 
driven out of the business; the Rus- 
sian-American line has been forced to 
become a member of the association; 
and at the present time it is said that 
the same tactics are being used ugainst 
the Uranium Steamship Company. 
These “bludgeoning” methods of treat- 
ing competitors may be unsound and 
imprudent; but apart from this blot, 
the Conference companies have sup- 
plied a good Transatlantic service at 
moderate and steady rates in place of 
the violently fluctuating fares of the 
earlier period, and few complaints have 
been heard of high prices or bad con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, at the instance, 
perhaps, of competing lines, the Amer- 
ican Government has stepped in with 
a suit against the Conference on the 
ground of an infringement of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. It appears that 
already in the spring of last year the 
Government was examining the prac- 
tices of the steamship companies, and 
it was decided to test the legality of 
their methods by an equity action. 
Americans themselves are very much 
in the dark as to the motives of the 
Government in bringing the unwieldy 
machinery of the Sherman Law to 
bear against the Conference. Ameri- 
can companies do not appear to have 
been damaged, nor is American traffic 
monopolized or restrained. Certain 
independent foreign lines have heen 
attacked, but it is a somewhat surpris- 
ing display of disinterestedness on the 
part of the Government to turn aside 
from its campaign against Trust abuses 
at home and take upon itself the duty 
of defending the rights of alien com- 
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panies against other aliens. The case 
presents some surprising features. 
The companies involved are almost all 
of other than American nationality, 
and the agreement complained of was 
entered into in London. The so-called 
“Trust,” then, is no more than a special 
agreement entered into by companies 
constituted according to the laws of 
Great Britain and other countries. 
The question to be decided is whether 
the Sherman Law can be so extended 
as to apply to foreign corporations, the 
members of such an agreement or con- 
ference, and leading American lawyers 
are said to be of the opinion that such 
an extension is impossible as long as 
the members of the Conference commit 
no offence against the Sherman Law 
within American territory. Another 
point of far-reaching consequence is 
suggested by the incident. Should it 
be decided that a case of this kind lies 
within the jurisdiction of the American 
Courts, there seems no reason why the 
Anti-Trust laws should not be applied 
to all foreign manufacturers who ex- 
port to the United States and who are 
members of any combine or syndicate 
in their native country. If the liners 
of the Conference are excluded from 
the ports of the United States, why 
should not the products of the German 
cartels similarly be refused admission? 
The claims to such powers would be 
sure to excite lively retaliation on the 
part of other countries, and it is hardly 
probable that the American Courts will 
assert jurisdiction even in the inter- 
mediate case of the “Atlantic Confer- 
ence.” The members of the Confer- 
ence themselves profess their entire 
willingness to make any modifications 
necessary to bring their practices into 
conformity with American law, but 
both they and others are at present 
wondering in what way they can be 
said to have come within its purview. 
The very success of the “Conference” 
contains threatening features for the 
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Transatlantic passenger, and the use 

of “fighting ships” can find no possi- 
ble justification, but it does not 

appear that it lies with the Ameri- 

can Courts to take upon themselves 
The Economist. 
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the task of condemning it. If a 
grievance can be shown the remedy 
seems to lie in an international con- 
vention, not in a national prosecu- 
tion. 





THE RISK OF INVASION. 


In a peculiar and unexpected form 
the Admiralty has issued its opinions 
on the risk of invasion, and it is ob- 
vious that no statement more impor- 
tant in itself, or more likely to have a 
wide influence on the manner in which 
Englishmen apply themselves to prob- 
lems of national defence, has been is- 
sued since Mr. Balfour’s famous dic- 
tum in 1905. In that year Mr. Balfour 
laughed away the risk of invasion. 
Such a thing, he said, was practically 
impossible. The result of this assur- 
ance, which was very far, to our 
thinking, beyond all possible justifica- 
tion, was most unfortunate, and was 
traceable for a long time in the bear- 
ing of the youth of the nation towards 
the duties of guarding the country 
from attack. “If there is no risk of 
invasion,” it was said, “why should we 
worry? There is admittedly no urgent 
call upon us to qualify ourselves for 
foreign service. If it were shown that 
our homes were in any danger, that 
would no doubt be a different matter, 
and we might feel bound to do what 
we could to fit ourselves to defend 
them. But it seems that there is no 
risk of invasion whatever. So we are 
absolved from responsibility.” To en- 
courage men to speak to themselves 
like that is to unman the nation. In 
war it is generally the unexpected 
which happens. Strategists even when 
they are making out a case for their 
own schemes of defence do not in the 
last resort dismiss from their minds 
the possibility of surprise, yet it is only 
natural that they should appear to 


have shut out the possibility of it by 
their forethought. A strategist who 
did not believe in his plans would be 
a bad person indeed to trust. Yet his- 
tory teaches us that there is no cer- 
tainty in war—that no plan can be im- 
plicitly trusted—and it should be the 
part of the nation to have enough sense 
to insist that small as well as great 
risks should be excluded. That being 
so, we fear that unless it is read in the 
proper spirit the opinion of the Admi- 
ralty on the risk of invasion may do 
a good deal of harm. 

The opinion appears in the shape of a 
short appendix to the second edition 
of Sir Ian Hamilton's book on “Com- 
pulsory Service.” We reviewed that 
book fully not long ago, and need not 
restate our reasons for dissenting from 
its conclusions. Mr. Haldane asso- 
ciated himself with it by writing an in- 
troduction. No harm perhaps was done 
by the Minister for War in co-operat- 
ing with an ex-Adjutant-General in an 
unofficial essay; but there is distinctly 
something to be said against the First 
Sea Lord using the same unofficial 
means of expression for a highly offi- 
cial opinion. The notes by Sir Arthur 
Wilson were provided originally for 
the use of the War Office in a debate 
which was to have taken place last 
November in the House of Lords. We 
assume that they now appear with 
the sanction of Mr. Haldane. It is one 
thing for a Department to use notes 
drawn up for its guidance in debate; 
quite another to publish unofficially, 
but verbatim, the judgments of its ex- 
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pert advisers. Expert opinion is not 
a card to be laid on the table. Nor 
do we think it wise for Cabinet Minis- 
ters, outside Parliamentary Papers or 
statements, to hawk about, as it were, 
the opinions of their expert advisers 
in support of their own views. No 
one who has any knowledge at all of 
Sir Arthur Wilson’s character and ca- 
reer will doubt the absolute sincerity 
of the conclusions he has expressed; 
but it would be easy for a weak man 
to “write to order’ if he understood 
that the Secretary of State (who is, 
after all, his employer) desired to fur- 
ther a particular doctrine. The ex- 
pert would be in the position of the 
agent who said to the Parliamentary 
candidate: “Tell me what you want 
to prove and I will supply the statis- 
tics.” 

Briefly summarized, Sir Arthur Wil- 
son’s conclusions are these. The real 
danger is not invasion, but the inter- 
ruption or destruction of our trade; the 
fleet sufficient to prevent the latter is 
almost necessarily sufficient to prevent 
the former; a fleet of transports carry- 
ing an army of invaders could not es- 
cape detection owing to its conspicu- 
ousness and to wireless telegraphy; 
even if, “by some extraordinary lucky 
chance,” the transports reached our 
shores, they would be attacked and 
sunk by submarines, and if the sub- 
marines failed there would still be de- 
stroyers to tackle them. The notes 
end with these words:— 


Is it possible to entice part of our 
fleet away by any strategem? Pos- 
sibly. But even if he succeeds in 
drawing off half our fleet, the other 
half, in conjunction with destroyers 
and submarines, would be quite suffi- 
cient to sink the greater part of his 
transports, even if supported by the 
strongest fleet he could collect. The 
fleets would engage each other while 
the destroyers and submarines torpe- 
doed the transports. Finally, even if 


he reached the coast *in safety, he 
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would see that it was quite impossible 
to guard his transports against the at- 
tacks of submarines while he was 
landing the troops; and that it was 
quite certain that a superior force 
would be brought to attack him be- 
fore the landing could be completed. 
Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, he would probably decide as the 
Admiralty have done, that an invasion 
on even the moderate scale of 70,000 
men is practically impossible. 


Thus the view of the Admiralty is that 
the pronouncement of Mr. Balfour in 
1905 may safely be repeated; and for 
our part we can only repeat that the 
effect is likely to be the same. How 
does Mr. Haldane expect to fill the 
ranks of the Territorials if the country 
is informed that the risk of invasion is 
a myth? 

We do not of course venture to dis- 
pute with Sir Arthur Wilson on purely 
technical matters, but it is legitimate 
to point out that he assumes that our 
Navy will not suffer a loss of the com- 
mand of the sea. Even a temporary 
loss of the command of the sea, how- 
ever—a loss lasting only a few hours— 
would be enough for an invading army 
safely to cross the North Sea or the 
English Channel. The history of war 
furnishes examples of expeditionary 
forces having been landed while the 
enemy retained possession of the sea; 
but these were exceptions, and we 
want only to consider ordinary risks. 
Normally an invader would not at- 
tempt a raid unless he had defeated 
such of our ships as were within 
immediate call. Let us consider 
only that one possibility. Is there 
any proof that such a defeat— 
be it only a partial or tempo- 
rary defeat—is out of the question? 
The Military Correspondent of the 
‘Times, expressing his own opinions on 
Wednesday out of the mouth of an 
imaginary German critic, says that 
naval forces more than thirty-six hours 
distant from the selected point of the 
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landing of invaders would have noth- 
ing to say to the success or failure of 
the attempt. If this be so, the pre- 
ponderance of the British Navy over 
the German Navy has obviously not 
much relation to the problem of com- 
paratively small and rapid raids. 
Again, it is asked why it should be 
assumed that wireless telegraphy will 
reveal to the British Navy the position 
of the enemy's transports, but that the 
information of the enemy will be 
“vague and unreliable.” Has Great 
Britain a monopoly in wireless teleg- 
raphy? But we need not continue to 
ask questions though many occur to us. 
The point which ought to be made per- 
fectly clear is this. If the Navy alone 
is to secure us absolutely against inva- 
sion, it is essential that its power 
should be beyond all shadow of sus- 
picion or reproach. By some irony 
or perversity which we do not profess 
to understand, certain Radical news- 
papers have used the Admiralty notes 
The Spectator. 
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2s an argument for reducing our ship- 
building programme. That would be 
folly in any case; it is madness if the 
Admiralty view of the risk of invasion 
is to control our policy. But we hold 
that, however strong our Navy might 
be, some small risk of invasion would 
be ineradicable. We can meet that 
risk with complete confidence—a con- 
fidence, be it remembered, which would 
have a reciprocal effect on the spirit 
and freedom of action of the Navy— 
ouly by the military training of the 
whole manhood of the nation. When 
we contemplate the moral as well as 
the military advantages of such a 
brief and easy training as is recom- 
mended by the National Service 
League, and the insurance of the na- 
tion which it would provide in a cheap 
form, we confess that the present pref- 
erence for accepting risks—small, per- 
haps, but still risks—seems to us al- 
most unintelligible. 





INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Of all the diseases that are being 
slowly but surely isolated, treated and 
stamped out there is none so infectious 
as the evil of unemployment that falls 
like a plague upon the nation once in 
six or seven years. In one trade work 
is slack, a few men are turned off; 
forthwith another trade follows, and 
then begins a period of short time, dis- 
tress, unemployment mounting up to 
8 or 9 per cent.; an epidemic truly, 
whereof gaunt cheeks, dull eyes, and 
shattered humanity infesting every 
street are the visible results. Now a 
recurrent epidemic infecting 9 per cent. 
of the population is one that cries aloud 
for treatment, drastic treatment in- 
spired by common sense. The thing 
is infectious, in very truth; the source 
of one case of unemployment can be 


found in the distress of others as cer- 
tainly as measles can be traced to con- 
tamination from a neighbor’s disease. 
An obvious instance is that of the 
small shopkeeper in a neighborhood 
where employment is bad, but the evil 
cannot stop with him. The tradesman 
who supplies him, the manufacturer 
of his wares, it may be at the other 
end of England, and the operatives em- 
ployed by all of them suffer in greater 
or less degree because trade is bad in 
the shipyards of Sunderland or the 
coal mines of Wales. The bootmaker 
who is unemployed ceases to buy 
clothes needed by his family, and the 
clothier next door is out of work in 
consequence. The baker, who serves 
both, suffers in pocket and in larder; 
indeed the shoeing of his children must 
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be postponed, and the boot trade suf- 
fers again by their distress. So the 
thing grows and spreads in ever-widen- 
ing circles, till from some countervail- 
ing cause the plague is stayed. 

The problem of economic health is 
to isolate and deal with the earliest 
ease, with a view not only or even 
mainly to mitigate the sufferings of the 
individuals affected, but to circum- 
scribe and stamp out the evils from 
which they suffer. A properly devised 
scheme of compulsory’ insurance 
against unemployment should be a 
means to both ends, meriting support 
for reasons by no means sentimental. 
It is no more sentimental to seek an 
efficient remedy for unemployment than 
it is to build a fever hospital, and it is 
just as necessary. Unemployment is 
infectious. 

Compulsory insurance can obviously 
do something to alleviate the hardships 
from which individuals suffer. We 
believe that it can do much more, and 
be a most active agent in the preven- 
tion of unemployment itself. If the 
benefits suffice to enable the man who 
has lost his job to keep his place in 
the ranks of the consumers, to pay his 
daily visit to the corner shop, to add 
his quota to the demand for labor, the 
factor that makes for the spread of un- 
employment is eliminated; the unem- 
ployed is no longer a danger to his 
neighbor. But it is useless to blink 
the fact that an ill-conceived insurance 
scheme may be as potent for evil as 
a well-drawn one for good. If it 
should get about that a man’s sub- 
sistence is guaranteed whether he 
works or no—that it is as profitable to 
sit at home in enjoyment of a public 
dole as to tramp the streets in search 
of work—then the numbers of the un- 
employed will grow not less but more 
as the conditions of unemployment be- 
come less arduous and painful. Fail- 
ing sufficient safeguards, the wastrel 
can wreck an insurance scheme as he 
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has wrecked most of the projects de- 
vised by the wit of man for the ben- 
efit of honest workers. 

The true test by which the proposals 
of the Government must be judged is 
whether they bid fair on the whole to 
reduce unemployment. If they con- 
tain no protection against the wastrel, 
if they offer temptations to the shirker, 
they will do more harm than good. Un- 
fortunately there will be many influ- 
ences brought to bear upon the Gov- 
ernment to demoralize the Bill, in- 
fluences of peculiar weight with a pol- 
itician who claims to be the child 
and darling of the people. The ques- 
tion of contribution by the workman 
and the question of discrimination be- 
tween applicants for benefit are those 
on which the merits of the Bill will 
turn. 

It is of vital importance that the 
worker should himself contribute to the 
insurance fund, partly because unem- 
ployment loses its most demoralizing 
effect upon the man who drawing his 
benefit can say “I’ve always paid my 
money honest.” He handles his tools 
the better when fortune calls on him 
to take them up. Contribution will 
also create and maintain a strong pub- 
lic opinion against shirking and draw- 
ing benefits without good cause. The 
worker will feel the loafer on his back, 
a different thing from knowing him 
to live upon the spoils of the Egyptians: 
he may even come to realize that his 
own faculty of sticking to his last 
means in the end a reduction in his 
premiums. Yet, if there is anything 
certain in politics, it is certain that 
no Insurance Bill will go through Par- 
liament without some protest against 
the contributory system, and every 
man or Minister who votes in favor of 
contribution by the workers will know 
that he must suffer for it at the polls; 
the opinions of the electorate are more 
sentimental than sound. But the duty 
of the Unionist party is plain. We be- 
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lieve in compulsory insurance against 
unemployment; we believe that it may 
prove much more far-reaching in its 
good effect than is generally supposed; 
but we hold it essential that it should 
be enforced by a measure framed on 
right lines, and maintained on those 
lines in spite of all the forces that un- 
reasoning sentimentalism can bring to 
bear on it. 

The gravest danger is lest a Gov- 
ernment insurance policy should prove 
an endowment policy for the wastrel. 
It must be secured that benefits shall 
be paid only to the man who is willing 
to work. So long as the labor ex- 
changes are in a position to offer a man 
work at his own trade and at stand- 
ing wages the solution is simple: he 
will get no benefit by refusal. Nor 
is the problem more subtle when the 
labor exchange has no work to offer: 
prima facie every insured person out 
of work is entitled to benefit. In 
either case benefits should be paid at 
the labor exchange, and stopped so 
soon as proper work is offered. The 
critical point is reached when the la- 
bor exchange can offer work, but of a 
grade inferior to that for which the 
applicant is qualified. Is a skilled me- 
chanic to be entitled to benefit after re- 
fusing the office of a laborer? If nay, 
he becomes a laborer, and probably 
remains one; if yea, where is the line 
to be drawn? Down how many steps 
in the subtle gradation of the labor 

The Saturday Review. 
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hierarchy shall a man be required to 
move? Can a cabinet-maker refuse 
joiner’s work, or a joiner draw benefits 
while carpenters are in demand? 
Either these questions must be settled 
by the Act, or courts like the Gewer- 
begericht of Germany must be ap- 
pointed to assess the dignities of crafts- 
men. 

One evil is beyond the reach of any 
insurance scheme: the old, overwhelm- 
ing one of casual labor, of the men who 
are never fully employed and seldom 
quite without employment. Men on 
the “B” lists at the wharves and docks, 
who work with a kind of regularity for 
one or two employers, may probably be 
reached; men on the “C” lists are more 
difficult; and the man who carries your 
bag for sixpence is impossible. The 
problem bristles with difficulties, and 
the Government if it shows any mind 
to deal with them seriously will have 
no difficulty with the Opposition. Is 
it Quixotic to hope for something bet- 
ter from Mr. Lloyd George than a dem- 
onstration of the art of vote-catching? 
He can so frame his scheme that the 
Opposition, if honest, must criticize it 
and try to amend it. Then it will be 
possible to parade at the next election 
all these votes or amendments or both 
against the Bill. The Old-age Pension 
Bill has shown how it can be done. 
The Opposition will want evidence as 
well as honesty. They need not play 
into the enemy’s hands. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“Natural Philosophy,” by Wilhelm 
Ostwald, first appeared as the opening 
volume in Reclam’s “Bucher der Natur 
Schaft” and is now published in a 
translation by Thomas Selzen, to serve 
as the first aid and guide to acquiring 
that comprehensive and co-ordinated 


notion of the external world and the 
inner life demanded by modern theo- 
ries of knowledge. It briefly surveys 
the existing sciences in their latest de- 
velopments and sums them up to show 
the present state of civilization and the 
necessity that each and every man 
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should work for the common end of 
the common good. It is so simply and 
plainly written that its abstractions 
seem quite intelligible to the simplest 
reader and only a little patience is 
necessary for those who would under- 
stand a new philosophy. Henry Holt 
& Co. 


Mr. S. D. Wood’s “Lights and Shad- 
ows of Life on the Pacific Coast” is 
the story of one who made the voyage 
around the Horn in 1849, going as the 
son of a missionary sent by the Pres- 
byterian Board. He grew up literally 
with the State, rose to eminence and 
official position, assisted in all the im- 
portant political movements of the last 
fifty years, and tells his story authori- 
tatively and clearly, making a very 
valuable book. Mr. Wood’s political 
activity did not shut him out from lit- 
erary society or prevent him from fre- 
quently visiting the theatres and be- 
coming acquainted with many actors. 
There is no side of the Californian life 
of his time of which he has not much 
to say. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


In the twelve stories included in his 
“The Gold Brick” it is understood that 
Mr. Brand Whitlock has coined the ex- 
periences of certain years spent in poli- 
tics, and now gives them to his fel- 
low-citizens as lessons in reality; les- 
sons showing how political events may 
be overruled for good, and by what 
marrow chances success may be 
snatched from defeat. They are good 
lessons, well-fitted to teach the learner 
to be always vigilant in watching for 
the selfish treachery which for a time 
defiled American politics and bade fair 
to destroy their early wholesome sim- 
plicity. Also they are good reading 
for a true-hearted boy, and two or 
three of them show that even in poli- 
tics there may be opportunity for such 
an one to perform feats worthy to be 
compared with that of him whose lit- 
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tle band, pressed against the creviced 
dyke, stayed the encroaching sea from 
his mother-country. They are good 
tales, and Mr. Whitlock is to be envied 
for having written them. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. 


Miss Katherine G. Busbey’s “Home 
Life in America” is a wholesome book 
for Americans, quietly stripping Amer- 
ican life of its affectations and dis- 
guises, but without pretending that sim- 
ilar appendages are not affixed to the 
character of every nation. Its dis- 
tinctive trait is fulness and elabora- 
tion, and it seems hardly possible that 
the author should have gverlooked a 
point of character. Naturally, true 
criticism of such a work is possible 
only by writing another of the same 
size and minuteness. All that can be 
done here with this is to say “Here is 
a mirror in which we may see ourselves 
at every point as others see us, and 
set their judgment against our own.” 
Nothing but profit can come from the 
exercise, for Miss Busbey is thoroughly 
well-informed, cool, dispassionate, un- 
prejudiced and logical. Her book takes 
its place among the little new library of 
books not to be neglected by him who 
would keep up with the movement of 
civilization. It is true that there is not 
a point in the whole volume to be 
settled by discussion, but books of 
this sort are not written to bring 
about settlements, but the measure- 
less content of thorough discussion, 
productive of ideas. The Macmillan 
Company. 


The trick of linking together two en- 
tirely unrelated propositions in such a 
way that they seem to have the rela- 
tion of cause and effect was invented 
long before the day of “Jennie Allen,” 
but has lately been so effectively em- 
ployed in her “letters” that one is com- 
pelled to remember her when one en- 
counters the trick in Miss Kate Trimble 
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Sharter’s “The Annals of Ann,” but 
Ann is no gentle young needlewoman, 
the light of her family circle, but a 
cool, pitiless, very young girl who, con- 
templating her family circle, tells what 
she sees. She has the good trait of 
loving her parents, but it would be ex- 
aggeration to say that she has any re- 
spect for them, and a wicked satisfac- 
tion in her naughtiness is the whole 
source of one’s pleasure in her. And 
pleasure one does have, and it is to be 
feared would have if she were speaking 
of real persons. As she and her sub- 
jects are equally imaginary it would be 
too fastidious to refuse to laugh at 
them. Possibly it may be a good les- 
son for those elders who fancy them- 
selves objects of respect not to say of 
terror to the young to let “Ann” show 
them how they really are regarded. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


After the Kentucky Colonel, the Mis- 
souri Colonel, with Mr. Ripley D. 
Saunders as his sponsor, “Colonel 
Todhunter of Missouri,” and a charm- 
ing person he is. An eloquent speaker 
with a strain of shrewdness which 
serves him well before a political meet- 
ing. A politician perfectly versed in 
the internal affairs of his State and in 
the traits of his fellow citizens, he is a 
valuable friend and a dangerous en- 
emy, as he demonstrates almost inces- 
santly from the beginning to the end 
of the book. But not alone as a poli- 
tician, but as a matchmaker, and gen- 
eral manager of his friends’ affairs 
does he shine, and—although the plot 
boasts a hero, a heroine, and villains, 
private and public, Col. Todhunter is 
felt to be the only absolutely neces- 
sary personage, and, having once made 
his acquaintance, nobody is going to 
forget him. After once seeing him 
lead a happy pair to the altar it is 
not to be expected that his readers wili 
be content until they renew the expe- 
rience. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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Miss Louise R. Jewett has done 
American literature a genuine service 
in editing “The Poems of Sophie Jew- 
ett,” the memorial volume prepared by 
the author's literary executors in an- 
swer to a demand coming from many 
quarters; for Miss Jewett was a genu- 
ine poet, and in her vocation as 
Wellesley Instructor in English Litera- 
ture she had taught many to love 
poetry, and they loved her for her 
work and also for her teaching. Travel, 
study, and many long visits had made 
Italy dear to her, and it is not strange 
that many of her subjects should be 
Italian and that she should have es- 
sayed a translation of “The Daughter 
of Jorio,” unhappily left unfinished, but 
her original work was truly lyrical. 
Her devout verse was admirable both 
in spirit and in form, and her elegies, 
best test of the poet spirit, ring true 
and clear. She was not young as years 
go, when she died in 1909, but they 
who knew her or even her work will 
always think of her as young, and 
as always in sweet humility striving to 
learn of all other singers, and winning 
her desire. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 


Mr. Kipling once scoffed at the men 
who said that romance was dead, and 
showed that romance was the direct- 
ing power behind every minutest cog 
and spring in all the seemingly prosaic 
machinery of the world, and who has 
said him nay? Now, however, it has 
come to the point when men seem in- 
clined to worship their machinery with 
all their soul and all their might, and 
the result is some rather extraordinary 
fiction. Miss Eleanor M. Ingram’s “The 
Flying Mercury” is a very good speci- 
men of it. The book is a little drama 
of a motor car race written in that 
spirit of enthusiasm which Mr. David 
Gray, Charles Reade, Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith and a few others evoke by their 
descriptions of the contests of men and 
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of animals. A race is to be run and 
from obscurity comes a wonderful 
driver, holding the hearts of all who 
love the motor car in the hollow of his 
hand, and, by winning, shows the hero- 
ine’s hard hearted father the wondrous 
inner spirit of the machine which he 
manufactures and the devotion which 
it exacts and receives from its driver. 
The behavior of the participators in a 
race is sufficient proof that Miss In- 
gram exaggerates their feeling but lit- 
tle if any, and it is curious to note that 
in this modern version of the antique 
chariot race the reckless cruelty almost 
banished from the race in which the 
horse is ridden has returned, and that 
the animating spirit of the vehicle is 
hardly attractive. It is impossible to 


deny that the story of the strife and 
triumph is as inhuman as a tale of 
racing demons might be and to make 
it truly attractive is beyond Miss In- 
gram’s power. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


That most ungrateful creature, the 
novel reader who does not permit an 
author to have any favorite types, will 
be pleased with Mr. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s “Berenice,” for it is neither a 
story of concealed crime nor a tale of 
diplomacy, and although its heroine 
is an actress it is less a romance of the 
stage than the story of a man’s heart. 
The author has taken the fastidious 
and luxurious tastes which he has hith- 
erto bestowed on men not on the side 
of the angels and given them to a mod- 
ern Joseph Andrews, a Joseph of gen- 
tility, virtuous because vice strikes him 
as uncomfortable and ugly, and de 
structive of the tranquillity which he 
conceives to be necessary to the pro- 
duction of good literary work, his 
chosen vocation. This perfectly truth- 
ful statement of the case is neverthe- 
less unjust, for, unworthy as seem the 
foundations of his virtue, they are 
strong to resist the woman whom he 
loves when she urges him to fly from 
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the world with her, against whom the 
world has sinned somewhat, inasmuch 
as it has given her a worthless and un- 
faithful husband. The distinction be- 
tween him and Andrews is that he re- 
sists the temptress less on his own ac- 
count than on hers, foreseeing her re- 
pentant unhappiness when she shall 
perceive that he has really ruined his 
art, to listen to her. This seems rather 
fine-spun, but Mr. Oppenheim has been 
very careful to give his hero every 
conceivable form of delicacy, mental 
and moral, and make his fastidious 
habits a natural and fine growth of 
his character, instead of treating them 
as unmanly defects, as he has rated 
them in former novels, and thus has 
produced a character new in fiction, not 
Galahad, nor Percival, for religion he 
has none, but as far as his fellow be- 
ings are concerned, he has something 
almost as good. At the point of his 
refusal, Berenice’s escape with dignity 
seems impossible, but there is nothing 
of scorn in his rejection of Berenice, 
for even in the rejection he shows her 
a possible way of escape and thus is 
a book apparently on the verge of fail- 
ure transformed into a triumph, and 
an apparently impossible personage 
shown as not only well conceived but 
as one of the best planned of Mr. Op- 
penheim’s heroes. He conquers not 
only self, but self-deception, a much 
more insidious foe. Those who look 
no deeper than the surface may not 
see the real tragedy of his thwarted 
life, but it is none the less affecting be- 
cause played amid luxury and elegance, 
and professional success. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Oppenheim will see his 
way to further work in this vein. His 
touch is more delicate when he chooses 
than that of many a self-styled psy- 
chological novelist, and his latest hero 
will be remembered longer than most 
of his predecessors. Little, Brown & 
Co. 





